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WHO BREAKS-PAYS. 



CHAPTER L 



SCHAHABAHAM. 



Mademoiselle Aesenieff was a Cossack from 
the borders of the Don. Scarcely yet tamed by 
her two years* residence in Paris, Lady Pon- 
sonby and Alicia had rescued her from a pecu- 
liarly disagreeable position, and had assisted her 
to attain her great end: viz. that of becoming a 
pianiste. For these two ladies Mdlle. Arsenieff 
entertained that sort of attachment which a savage 
may be supposed to feel for a benefactor. By 
any means, right or wrong, this benefactor is 
to be protected and benefited. Admitted as one 
VOL. n. 20 



2 WHO BREAKS— PAYS. 

of the intimates of the Ponsonby family, the 
Russian girl had discovered Alicia's attachment 
to Giuliani ; and from the moment she had read 
in his eyes his admiration of Lill, she had taken 
for Miss Tufton an unreasoning aversien founded 
on her gratitude to Alicia. She hated Giuliani 
for being insensible to Alicia's superiority; in 
her heart she accused him of mean worship of 
wealth, and after all the Ponsonbys' kindness 
to him! But Mdlle. Arsenieff possessed the 
powers of dissimulation, as well as the blind 
devotion, of a savage. She veiled her attacks 
under a show of frankness, which went well with 
her broad open face. 

Lill, on the contrary, had taken a liking to 
Mdlle. Arsenieff, and whenever she heard of 
any one requii'ing music lessons, or some pianiste 
for the evening, she always recommended Lady 
Ponsonby's protegde. It was Lill who had pro- 
posed to Mrs. Townsend to invite the Russian. 
Nothing mollified by this good-nature, Mdlle. 
Arsenieff conducted a series of covert attacks 
against Lill, more especially when Giuliani was 
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SCHAHABAHAM. 3 

present5 and always with rare precision hitting 
on incidents peculiarly distastefal to him. She 
described and exaggerated the expensive style 
of Miss Tufton's dress ; spoke of her as being 
surrounded by a phalanx of admirers; one to 
hold her smelling-bottle, others her fan, her 
bouquet; relating that she had entered a ball- 
room leaning on Mr. Tufton's arm, and that her 
manner was such to the young man, that every 
one said, if she were not his fiancde^ she ought 
to be ; that Madame Townsend was a woman 
to ruin a steadier girl than Madlle. Lill; and, 
in short, without bringing any real accusation 
against Lill, she managed to give Giuliani a 
lively image of pride, coquetry, and indiscre- 
tion. 

There is a coarse, light way of relating, that 
throws listeners off their guard; besides, Giuliani 
had strong prejudices which allowed him to be 
led and misled when persons far his inferiors in 
intelligence escaped the trap. 

One evening Valentine exclaimed after the 
departure of Mdlle. Arsenieff, — 

20—2 



4 WHO BREAKS— PAYS. 

*^What motive can Mdlle. ArseniefF have for 
constantly speaking ill of Miss Tufton ? " 

This was after the pianiste had successfully 
mimicked Mons. Vertengris and Edward Tufton, 
and declared that there would be a duel between 
them to decide who should carry off the belle. 

" No motive at all," said Lady Ponsonby, " but 
that she is amused by the vagaries of a set of 
persons hitherto undreamed of by her." 

" Well, mother, I don't agree with you. She 
persists too much in one strain for it to be natural ; 
it's very like a jealous woman." 

As no one answered, he asked, — 

" What has Miss Tufton done to you all, that 
you seem actually pleased with " 

" My dear Valentine I " interrupted the mother 
and daughter. 

" Let me finish my sentence: yes, you are pleased, 
and do encourage Mdlle. Arsenieff's ill-nature 
by your laughter. Whatever Miss Tufton may 
do, I am sure she is never unladylike, and that is 
what you cannot say for your Russian favourite." 

" Valentine, you mistake ; no one here wishes 
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ill to Miss Tufton," said Giuliani, gravely; "at 
the same time it is not easy to approve of her 
entire neglect of your mother. With carriage 
and horses she might have made her way here 
once in the last three weeks ; formerly she never 
allowed two days to pass without calling.'* 

** There's something wrong, about which I am 
not in the secret," said Valentine; "but I knew 
Miss Tufton before any of you: I have seen 
her surrounded by men, and I swear she never 
flirted with one or a dozen, or gave her flowers 
or her handkerchief to any one to hold: she is 

as proud as a queen! But all women love to 

« 

pull a pretty girl to pieces," and out of the room 
flung honest Valentine. 

"Valentine is right," said Alicia; "we have 
all been encoiu'aging Mdlle. Arsenieffl I shall 
speak seriously to her to-morrow; and as for 
Miss Tufton's visits here, probably she only states 
the fact when she says it is not her fault that she 
does not come." 

This outburst of Valentine's had its effect on 
Giuliani; it determined him to accept of an 
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invitation to dinner he shortly after received from 
Mrs. Caledon; the note said^ to meet Mons. 
Villemasson, the great philosopher, and a warm 
admirer of Italy, the Tuftons, and a few other 
fiiends. He would go and judge for himselt 

The Tuftons were already in the Caledona' 
drawing-room when Giuliani was announced. 
Lill had heard he was expected, and hoped to 
. be able to maintain a placid exterior when she 
should see him. But the sound of his voice — 
she could not look up — covered her face and 
throat with a scarlet blush. Edward Tufton 
was on one side of her and Mrs. Townsend on 
the other. Mrs. Caledon had hold of Giuliani's 
arm and was presenting him to Mons. Ville- 
masson, her great lion, a mo^t flourishing speci- 
men of a philosopher ; flowing grey hair combed 
back from a face with a complexion that looked 
like strawberries and cream, a figure portly as 
a bishop's^ hands like those of a priest ; — this nice 
old gentleman stood conversing with Giuliani for 
some time, and Lill hoped that evdry one would 
remark the extreme cordiality of the celebrity. 
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SCHAHABAHAM* 7 

Mrs. Caledon was worse than the most terri- 
ble child for getting herself and her guests into 
scrapes; she presently brought Giuliani up to 
Lill, saying,— 

"The master must take the pupil down to 
dinner; it will be a good opportunity for him 
to see whether she has forgotten her Italian." 

And, having done this, she went away smiling. 

Lill could not tell whether Sir Mark or Edward 
Tufton had heard or understood this speech^ for 
, almost immediately there was a move towards 
the dining-room and her arm lay on that of 
Giuliani Neither had yet said a word to the 
other. If Lill had been aware in time that she 
was going to meet Giuliani in this way, she would 
not have had the courage to appear at Mrs. Cale- 
don's. He took pity on her excessive embarrass- 
ment, and, meaning to broach some indifferent sub- 
ject, askedy "if she had been riding that morning." 

Lill fancied his question contained an allusion 
to the day when she had galloped away from 
his sight conscience-stricken; once again she 
flushed, saying,^- 
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" I know you disapprove of ladies riding, but I 
cannot help it" 

**My prejudices are not worth your remem- 
bering," he replied, with a forced smile. "Ah! 
what is that our neighbours are saying?" 

A very pleasant-looking, handsome English- 
woman, with that smooth, rosy embonpoint which 
denoted that she found this world the best of 
all possible worlds, was answering Mons. Ville- 
masson, the amateur of Italy. 

" My dear sir, I confess I have neither patience 
nor sympathy with twenty-six millions of people 
for ever gnashing their teeth, and crying out for 
some one to come and help them.*' 

The benign philosopher, who, perhaps, found it 
easier to row with the current than against it, 
at all events at dinner-time, bethought him of 
a means of showing off his friendship for Italy 
and his Roman Italian at the same time ; he burst 
forth: 

*' Piangi chb herC hai donde Italia miay'' &c. 

Kind Mrs. Caledon's eyes filled, and she glanced 
towards Giuliani, though the only words she had 
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understood of the baron's quotation were, " Piangi" 
and "Italia;" they were enough, however, to en- 
courage her tears. 

Lill had winced at the handsome lady's attack 
on Italians, and looked down on her plate; but 
Mrs. Caledon, in her happy confusion of ideas, 
exclaimed, " Oh! Mr. Giuliani, do say something 
for your own cause." 

General attention being thus attracted to him, 
Giuliani exclaimed, with some warmth, — 

" The question, I believe, is, why do the Italians 
not free themselves. Ask Enceladus why he does 
not shake off the mountain under which he is 
buried; or Prometheus, why he does not break 
his bonds and be free. There are attempts even 
beyond the strength of giants. Do you know, 
madame," more particularly addressing the hand- 
some lady, " that Austria exercises an iron sway 
in Lombardy and Venetia ; that she keeps, in spite 
of pope and cardinals, let alone the populations, 
garrisons at Ferrara, Comacchio, and Plaisance; 
that the rules of Modena, Parma, and Tuscany, 
are offshoots of Austria; that all act, with the 
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exception of Piedmont, as Austria bids? Are 
we then so wrong, after all, if we call upon Europe 
to undo the work of iniquity which in an evil 
hour she has done — ^if we protest against the 
breach of the most solemn promises? Yes, the 
promises made to Italians, to induce them to 
join the allies against the common enemy, have 
been forgotten, and Austria has been permitted 
to turn Italy into a prison. The Croat encamped 
within the very heart of our country, a hundred 
thousand foreign bayonets, was what peace blessed 
us with — a peace that was a bitter derision. Never 
was oppression, never was compression, for us, more 
pitiless." 

*^What a fool!" muttered Shr Mark to Mrs. 
Townsend, 

*^ So he is," she answered, ** to be talking sense 
here." 

"Well," exclaimed Mrs. Caledon, **I always 
thought you such a moderate man." 

^^ There are matters in which moderation is 
cowardice, Mrs. Caledon* And now," he added, 
smiling, " my violent fit is over, and I return to 
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vaj natural disposition of a Iamb." Then^ address- 
ing himself to Lill, he said, in a lower voice, ** I 
am afraid I have disgraced myself irretrievably 
in the eyes of your fair compatriote. It is not 
like a gentleman to be warmly interested in any- 
thing, is it?" 

*^ You speak English so well, Mr. Giuliani, why 
don't you say * countrywoman ' and not ^ com- 
patnoUy " and Lill glanced at him with a pair of 
laughing eyes ; she was so pleased with this return 
to his former friendly manner. 

'* Compatriot is English, I assure you," he said, 
with amusing gravity ; "it is in Craig's dictionary." 

*^ Is it ? then believe me, I am sure you have 
made a warm finend of my fair compatriote. We 
English are given to enthusiasms," and she blushed 
from sijidden consciousness. 

He changed the conversation by asking her if 
she still continued her lessons of Chopin. 

" Given up," she said, *^ because I have no 
time, or rather because I can no longer com- 
mand my time; I wish you would believe me, 
Mr. Giuliani." 
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"I do believe you," he answered; "I regret 
to do so though, for, however amiable, it is a 
weakness to allow yourself to be so easily guided." 

Before LiU could answer there was a general 
move into the drawing-room. As they passed 
thither, Giuliani's handsome adversary attacked 
him again with — 

" I don't give up my point, Signor Giuliani." 
Let the Italians remember the proverb, * Pro- 
vidence helps those who help themselves.' You 
see I am dreadfully combative: shall you be 
afraid to come and see me ? " and the lady 
handed him a card. 

Seated by Lill's side at dinner, Giuliani had 
been unable to have a good view of her ; while 
he was listening to his new friend, his eyes 
wandered to the other end of the room. Beauti- 
ful always, but something had been stolen from 
her beauty ; something new given to it There 
was less of brilliancy in her complexion ; her eyes 
seemed to have grown darker, their former proud 
bright look was softened, and there were traces 
of anxiety in the down drop of the mouth. She 
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was leaning back in her chair, as if fatigued; 
in short, Giuliani discovered alterations in her 
which went to his heart. He did not in the 
least suspect how much tenderness there had 
come into his own eyes while he thus contem- 
plated Lill, nor how abstracted he had become; 
he was passing sentence on himself as over severe. 
The handsome lady, being a good-natured 
person, left him to his meditations, much amused, 
and not at all offended, to see how soon after 
he was by the side of the lovely Miss Tufton, 
who, according to the custom of young ladies, 
no sooner perceived him coming than she turned 
her head in the opposite direction. 

" How is it Miss Crumpton is not here ? " 
began Giuliani. 

" Because she has taken the most extraordinary 
dislike to Mrs. Townsend, and shuts herself up 
to avoid her." 

** And you, do you sympathize with Miss 
Crumpton ? " 

**Not at all," answered Lill, warmly; then 
sobering her tone and looking almost deprecat- 
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ingly at Gialiani, she added, "I like her, and I 
cannot say why." 

" The expression of your face reveals that you 
are expecting some reproof from me. Was I, 
then, so severe a master ? " 

The words ! they were nothing, as words often 
are; but the voice, how eloquent it was! Lill 
did not speak, she was jfrightened at the tone; 
she looked round quickly to see who was near, 
she even made a movement as if she would have 
taken flight 

** Do you wish me to go away ? " he asked. 

**No, stay;" yet the transparent eyeKds lay 
obstinately over the sweet eyes. At last, with a 
great effort compelling herself to speak, she said — 

^^ Yes, you are inclined always to be severe." 

" Do not call it severity," he said, then added, 
** But how can I expect you to understand what 
passes in a man's soul when he has nothing but 
the bread of the proscribed." 

^^ Prenez mon oursy^ whispered a merry voice, 
and a slender figure insinuated itself between 
Giuliani and Miss Tufton. "Mrs. Caledon will 
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be with you immediately, you look so melancholy 
a couple; and, dear woman, wherever she haB 
seen any one with a triste air, she has gone up 
to them with, * Prenez mon ours,^ She has oflFered 
him twice to Sir Mark, and once to cousin Ed- 
ward. Look how she makes him dance ! how 
well he bows ! " 

Mrs. Caledon was, indeed, moving anxiously 
about with her arm within that of Mons. ViUemas- 
son, presenting him first to one person and then to 
another. Lill tried to laugh, and Giuliani smiled. 

** If you will let me bring in my chair,** con- 
tinued Mrs. Townsend, "I'll tell you a story. 
There, now we are comfortable," she said, much 
as a child might have done. She began, ** Once 
upon a time there was a famous pacha — ^I forget 
his name — " 

" Schahabaham 1" suggested Giuliani. 

*^How strange you should know anything of 
vaudevilles," observed Mrs. Townsend, staring at 
Giuliani. ** Uncommonly sensible, though. Well, 
Mr. Schahabaham had a favourite, whom he 
prized far beyond his sultana, or his first minister. 
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though that personage was half an idiot; and 
who do you think, or what do you think, this 
favourite of the pacha's might be? Do you give 
it up? why, a great bear — the Great Bear pro- 
bably — an excellent creature in its way, and which, 
under pretext of being a bear, never spoke. Poor 
beast ! in spite of being adored by pacha, minister, 
and the whole nation, one day it died. It's dread- 
ful in any country to be the bearer of bad tidings ; 

but in the kingdom of the Pacha Scha " she 

looked at Giuliani. 

** Schahabaham." 

** Exactly; there it was dangerous to men's 
heads ; so you may imagine the prime minister's 
joy when he heard of the arrival in the capital 
of the pacha's dominions of two European mer- 
chants. They would be a novelty which might 
divert the pacha's grief when he heard, as hear 
he must, of his irreparable loss. But to every 
proposition of the minister to present the strangers 
at court, they shook their heads saying, * Prenez 
I ouraJ* " 
' Lill, my dear young friend," exclaimed Mrs. 
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Caledon, **you are looking very serious to-night 
Allow me to introduce Mons. Villemasson. Miss 
Tufton — Mons. Villemasson/' 

** I am afraid I am rather an unlikely person 
to drive away a young lady's melancholy," said 
the benign old man. 

** You will find Miss Tufton incorrigible," said 
Mrs. Townsend, *^ because she knows a pensive 
attitude suits her so well. She has positively 
resisted my story of UChirs et le PachaJ^ 

** Ha, ha ! prenez mon ours,^ said the French- 
man, promptly ; " but one must see it acted to 
feel the drollery," and he laughed the good-natured 
laugh peculiar to very fat men. 

By this time Mrs. Caledon had discovered some 
other Schahabaham in want of consolation, and 
carried off her precious guest. Mrs. Townsend, 
her bright eyes following the strangely assorted 
couple, said to Giuliani, — 

*^ Have you ever forgotten that men and women 
were men and women, and looked at them as you 
would do at the animals in the Jardin des Plantes. 
Really, when narrowly examined, humanity is 

VOL. II. 21 
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\ , not so very pretty, that any of us have a right 

to be proud of it A crowded room always 
disgusts me with, my fellow mortals. How clever 
of the Greeks and Romans to have draperies to 
hide the poorness of the human figure! I can 
bear the sight now and then of a man^s head; 
/ don't you believe the soul to be in the brain ? " 

• t « We must call back Mons. Villemasson, he is 

f. ; . . . . 

i: just the man to answer your query," said Giuliani. 

" To ofifer me one of his own peculiar hobbies, 
|f ; you mean ; prenez mon ours, in fact," 

*^ As for me," rejoined Giuliani, *^ I confess I 
have never tried to discover in what particular 
niche of our bodies the soul may be quartered ; I 
know it is the principle of our life here and here- 
after." 

Mrs. Townsend buried her face in her bouquet, 
then said, — 

*^ There I no more of such dreadful churchyard 
i , words; let us live the day and be satisfied. 

;;| Lill, there's a pansy for you— it means sweet 

i j thoughts," and the little lady sauntered away. 

"You must not judge of Mrs. Townsend by 
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her maimers in society," observed Lill. "She 
is very charitable, and always ready to oblige." 

** She is interesting," he replied, ** but like one 
whose mind is jangled and out of tune. I should 
say she possessed unusual penetration : her eyes 
actually seem to pierce into one's mind. I suspect 
she has a marvellous power of reading the thoughts 
of those about her, and " he stopped. 

** Well I " said Lill, a little anxiously. 

" She will be no friend to me," he replied, in a 
lower voice. 

Lill did not make any attempt to continue the 
conversation, and Giuliani, hurt at her silence, 
said no more, but he kept his place by her side. 
Once Edward Tufton came to Lill, under pre- 
tence of asking her if she would have an ice. 
Though she declined it, Edward remained standing 
before her, endeavouring to engross all her atten- 
tion, pretending perfect unconsciousness of Giu- 
liani's being there. 

When the moment of departure came,, the two 
men each offered her an arm. Lill felt bound to 
accept Giuliani's; not for the fear of twenty 

21—2 
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Sir Mark Tuftons, would she have mortified him 
by showing a preference for Edward. 

The Italian it was, also, who put her cloak 
round her. Mrs. Townsend was flirting with 
Sir Mark, who naturally had no eyes but for her, 
when she chose to be agreeable. Young Tufton 
looked on as sulky as a bear. 
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CHAPTER II. 



SEEING IS BELIEVING. 



Edwakd Tufton's sulkiness having outlasted his 
slumbers, Lill resolved to get out of his way 
and go over to Mrs. Townsend. 

As she was leaving the breakfast-room, Edward 
called out, " Where are you going so early ? " 

" I beg your pardon, I did not distinctly hear 
your question;" she opened her large eyes on 
him and spoke in a peculiarly quiet tone. He 
was in his right place at once; he muttered some 
words she did not care to hear, rang the bell 
furiously, and asked for GaUgnanHs Messenger, 

Lill found Mrs. Townsend in her own room, 
lying on a sofa in a peignoir, her long fair hair 
escaping from the coinb with which it had been 
hastily caught up. On a table before, her was 
something like a toy, a piece of wood in the 
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shape of a heart, mounted on three tiny wheels ; 
in her hands a hook with a yellow paper cover. 
As LiU entered, she pushed the book under the 
sofa pillow, and said, *^Sit down by me, LiU; I 
have something serious to say to you." 

Lill remembered Giuliani's words, and was sure 
that she was going to be cross-examined. 

*^ I have been consulting Planchette about you," 
went oa Mrs. Townsend. 

*^Who is Planchette?" asked Lill, doing all 
she could to seem at her ease under the scrutiny 
of the little lady. 

** There she is," said Mrs. Townsend, pointing 
to the apparent toy. " Seeing is believing." So 
saying, she drew towards her a blank sheet of folio 
paper, and upon it placed what she called Plan- 
chette : in the broadest end of the heart was a hole, 
in which was already fixed a black-lead pencil, 
with the point downwards. Mrs. Townsend put 
her hands on the wood, exactly as she would 
have done on the keys of a pianoforte. 

**Now, Planchette," she exclaimed, "let us see 
what you can do." 
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In a second or two Planchette wildly scoured 
across the paper^ first one way^ then another; 
Mrs. Townsend's hands obeying every capricious 
turn of its wheels. At last they came to a stand- 
still 

**Now then, Lill, see what she has written; 
there's no trick in it, I assure you." 

'^I can see nothing but a set of unmeaning 
strokes.** 

« Give it to me, child.*' 

Lill handed the paper to her friend. 

"What is the meaning of this, Planchette?** 
cried Mrs. Townsend. "Why do you persist 
in writing * river;* every time I have tried her 
this morning,** continued she, quite gravely, " she 
has written the same word, * river.' Don't smile ; 
it means a warning to you, for I told Planchette 
that it was for you I consulted her. Come, 
Planchette, dear Planchette, do be a littie more 
clear," and Mrs. Townsend, with great serious- 
ness, put another sheet of paper beneath the wood. 

"You don't mean to say you are in earnest,'* 
said Lill. 
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*^0f course you won't believe me," answered 
Mrs. Townsend. " A truth is always condemned 
at first: Galileo said the world moved^ and it 
was called a heresy. Well, you may believe that 
I move Planchette ; I can only reply, ^ e pure si 
muove.^^^ A bright red spot of excitement was 
on each of the speaker's cheeks. 

"It was one of your favourite Italians" (this 
was a side-thrust at Lill) "who gave me Plan- 
chette, and if I had always attended to Plan- 
chette's counsel, I should be wiser and better 
than I am. Many a beautiful letter of advice 
she has written me, alluding to events no one 
knew but myself; and prayers, ah! Lill, I 
could show you such sublime prayers she has 
vnritten." 

"My dear Mrs. Townsend I dear Honora!" 
exclaimed Lill, quite shocked. 

"I believed as little as you do once, but, as 
I said before, seeing is believing ; and one day I 
was dining out and people were talking of spirit- 
rapping and table-turning; I laughed and said 
I would believe if the dinner-table rose up and 
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slapped my hand. I held my hand high above 
the table; you do not think I would tell you a 
fib, LilL I give you my word of honour, sud- 
denly everything in the room seemed to wave 
before my eyes, and the table, a great heavy 
dining-table, jumped up and slapped my hand. 
It was the same evening I first saw Flanchette 
and found out I was a medium. Oh I the com- 
fort I have had in Flanchette; she has been a 
friend to me in my loneliness." 

Lill began now seriously to fear that Mrs* 
Townsend was mad« 

"No, my dear girl," said she; "I am as sane 
as you. Poor Lill ! I can read your face easier 
than this warning of Planchette's, * River I river 1"' 
she repeated. " Come, you put your hands on it 
with mine." 

It was quite droll to see the two ladies sitting 
silent and expectant with their hands on the 
wooden heart, which, however coaxed by her 
devotee, remained stubbornly immovable. 

"Take your hands ofi*; she knows you are 
an unbeliever;" away ran Flanchette freed from 
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Lill's pressure. "Ahl she has written* Lilian', 
and put a great cross after it." 

** Lilian is my christian name/' said LilL 

*^ There now, do you believe ? I swear to you 
I did not know you were called Lilian, though 
I must say I have often wondered what your 
real name was." 

Lill did not choose to contradict her friend, 
or even to say that the word she declared was 
Lilian might have served as well for any other 
in the dictionary. 

*^ Lilian, and a cross, and river; I can't make 
it out," and Mrs. Townsend pushed away Plan- 
chette, ** except that she means you are likely to 
be crossed in love." 

"She ought, then, to have written * willow' 
instead of * river,'" said Lill, with a faint attempt 
at a laugh; ^^or, perhaps, I am to drown myself 
as poor Ophelia did." 

" Who can tell?" said Mrs. Townsend. **Have 
you seen Pedagogus to-day — ^that ugly man whose 
eyes were like burning-glasses last night? Ah! 
Lill ! Lill I stop in time ; it's such arrant folly." 
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*^ What can make you suppose " Lill began. 

" I don't suppose," interrupted Mrs. Townsend. 
"Do you think Pedagogus is the first man in 
love I have seen, and you the first girl, half 
&scinated, half frightened. Do you know what's 
the great cause of wickedness in the world. Loll ? 
Poverty! Do you know why I am trying to bring 
myself to marry Sir Mark? Because I am poor I 
O my dear gu:l! shun poverty more than 
deatL" 

Here Mrs. Townsend rang a little hand-bell;, 
it was a summons for Madlle. Athenais. 

" Give me my drops quick ; you may give me 
a hundred. I married for love," continued she, 
after having swallowed her dose. **With your 
habits it would be the same with you as with 
me: borrowing, borrowing, Lill, first from one 
man, then another. Impossible, you say, you 
should do such things. You know nothing about 
it Your husband's intimates see your distress, and 
one or other helps you, and then one gets accus- 
tomed. There's a whole set of men I hate to meet. 
If Sir Mark would pay them Mr. Townsend's 
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debts I would marry the old gentleman to- 
morrow. Oh 1 dear^ and then the end of love. 
What years I passed with a drunken^ furious 
man, about as like the one I married as Satan 
to the angel Gabriel. Lilll Lilll what a life 
mine has been I I was meant for better things: 
nothing saved from the wreck ; and time is going 
so fast, so fast, and I shall never have known 
what happiness is." 

Lill kissed her, though unable to sympatliize 
much. At Lill's age one feels so strong to over- 
come, so sure of winning where others have 
failed. 

"You don't know Mr. Giuliani," she said 
with some spirit ; ** he is a gentleman by birth, 
education, and profession. He was a soldier 
when quite a boy." 

**An amateur soldier," said Mrs. Townsend, 
with a sneer. 

" He will be a count when his uncle dies ; and 
it is only because he loves his principles better 
than his life, that he is poor." 

"Ahl yes — ^his principles; I have an idea of 
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the sort of man : he would sacrifice you too, my 
dear, for his principles I I hate Italians. My 
sister, my beautiful Caroline, would have her 
own way. She married one of these Hectors, 
and you should see the wreck. She is younger 
than me by years ; she looks like my mother ; 
grey-haired, haggard, neglected. What does her 
fine Marco care about her. He does not drink, 
to be sure, but he leaves her for the pleasure 
of conspiracy. While she sits at home, trem- 
bling for his life and liberty, mending her children's 
clothes by the light of a miserable brass lamp, 
he is contributing his thousands of francs for 
some mad plot or other. I wish you could see 
her, or read her letters ; you would then learn 
what comes of marrying a man with principles. 
Better far marry Edward Tufton, manage him 
and live respectably in your own country, than 
go roaming the world with a man whose greatest 
recommendation is his beard; he'd do famously 
for a Chasseur." 

If Giuliani truly was deficient in the prestige 
of beauty, his physiognomy was one nevertheless 
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fell of seraiity and nobleness^ dgnificant that 
the soul reigned supreme over the body. 

**I cannot sit quietly by and hear you talk 
so of a person I respect ; one^ too^ whom I have 
the greatest reason to respect," said Lill, her eyes 
full of angry tears. 

** It is all for your good I speak,'* replied Mrs. 
Townsend. " He may be a good Italian, a white 
fly ; but you don't love him I tell you, or you 
would behave very differ^itly: you like his 
love, but not himsel£ Every girl almost has a 
scrape of this kind, out of which her friends 
extricate her, and she's all the better io€ it after* 
wards ; it steadies her for life : I wish to God 
some one had helped me." 

Mrs. Townsend was not to be recognized in 
this mood for the Utde coquettish sylph wha 
seemed as if she had been fed on sugar-plums 
all her life. She caught a view of herself in the 
mirror opposite, and was struck with her own 
appearance. 

" I shan't say any more to you, Lill ; see what 
a fright talking sense to you has made me. For 
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the last time, take care what you are about. Sir 
Mark would be glad to see you starve, if you 
married that Italian. He had the face of a tiger 
all dinner-time yesterday; and Edward Tufton 
frizzled up his funny little moustache just like an 
angry cat." 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE LITTLE MAN AND HIS LITTLE SPEECH. 

A GBBAT surprise awaited Lill on her return 
home. Edward Tufton asked her, with a very 
serious look on his baby face, to go with him into 
the boudoir; into that little room in which 
were the birds, and the flowers, and the memory 
of the Italian lessons. 

" What can you want there ? It's my sanctum, 
and not for visitors," said Lill, unwilling to have 
Mr. Edward's company there. 

** Isn't it, though ? " burst out the angry youth. 
*^ Didn't you have that — that foreign fellow there, 
day after day?" 

*^ Edward ! Paris air does not agree with you, 
I advise you to go back to England." 

^^ Paris air be ^" 

^*I don't allow anybody but my grandfather 
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to make use of ugly words in my presence;" 
and the young lady turned disdainfully from her 
cousin. 

" Don't be angry with me, Lill," said Edward, 
coming up to her with a piteous face. 

*^ I am not inclined to be angry with you, if 
you would only be good-natured and merry as 
you used to be," answered Lill. 

** But I can't; how can I be merry when I am 
miserable ? " 

" Miserable ! then, you naughty boy, you have 
got into debt." 

" I think I have a right to be considered some- 
thing more than a boy at nearly twenty-two," 
returned Edward, in a highly offended tone. 

** Naughty man, if that pleases you better. Tell 
me what makes you miserable." 

*^ Can't you guess, Lill ? " and he came close to 
where she was standing, in the embrasure of one 
of the windows. 

*^ Not a bit ; how do you think I can guess men's 
scrapes ? Good heavens ! perhaps you are in love, 
or secretly married." 
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^^ It's not right to laugh at a fellow^ and trample 
on his heart as you do. I mayn't be worth mvch,^ 
but I do care for you, Lill, more than for anythii^ 
in the world." 

Lill was grave enough now ; she turned white 
and red, and red and white twenty times in as 
many seconds before she exclaimed, as she did 
very distinctly, — 

** Oh, nonsense ! " 

"It's not nonsense at all," resumed Edward; 
" I know now that I have been in love with you 
all my life; but I never found it out till last 
night at Mrs. Caledon'a. I felt ready to kill that 
Bombastes Furioso, when he was talking so close 
into your ear, and you taking everything he 
oflGered to you, and nothing from me ; its too bad 
of you, Lill : I see by your eyes you are laughing 
at me ; but because I can't make rhymes and talk 
humbug poetry, it's no reason why I shouldn't be 
able to love you dearly all the days of my life." 

" I am not laughing nor inclined to laugh ; I 
am very, very sorry you do care so much about 
me," said Lill, in a little sad tone. 
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**Then you have made up your mind not to 
have me," exclaimed Edward, tears in his blue 
eyes ; ^^ you won't, won't you, Lill ? " 

^^ No ; " and she said it decidedly* 

** It's all those cursed lessons •" 

Lill stopped him. 

" Edward, don't trouble yourself to find out any 
cause. for a woman's refusal; it is not manly. I 
very well see what has been the case : that you 
have been asking questions you had no business 
to ask of Miss Crumpton; which is about as 
honourable as listening at a door." 

**Very well, go on hitting as hard as you 
please ; but I'll teU you what : you shall not lower 
yourself, and if ever that foreign scoundrel dares 
to offer you his arm again, or to come near you, 
I'll knock him down." 

** I leave Mr. Giuliani to take care of himself," 
said Lill, trying hard not to show her passion, 
but it got the better of her. ^' As for you, I 
thoroughly despise you," and with her head very 
erect she left the room. ' 

She went in search of Miss Grumpton. 

22—2 
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"Please to tell me exactly what questions 
Edward Tufton has had the audacity to put 
to you about me, and what you said to 
him?" began Lill, in a voice whose vibrations 
told Crummie that her unwise confidences had 
brought forth a crisis. 

" My dear, it was something Mrs. Caledon said 
which put Mr. Edward on the track." 

"Track! what a nice word! track of what? 
of Mr. Giuliani?" 

Here the chaperone's love and fear made her 
brave the lightning of Lill's eyes, the angry 
quivering of the delicate nostrils. "Ohl Lill, 
my dear child, do be advised; don't go any more 
to Lady Ponsonby's." 

" And so you have been giving him an account 
of her visitors. I am surrounded by spies ! " and 
away rushed Lill to her own room, locking and 
double-locking her door. 

What was she to do? How was she to act? 
Every one about her warning her against Mr. 
Giuliani. Even Mrs. Townsend, who, if any 
one could be so, must be unprejudiced. If she 
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could only undo what she had done I That she 
might do so she knew, for she was sure that 
her folly (she called it folly unconsciously) was 
unknown to any one but iheir two selves. She 
was without fear of his claiming aught of her 
unforced promise to him — ^unforced, yes I but 
his face, his tone of voice, had overcome her. 
His face, the face with which he had told her 
he loved her ; his air, the day her horse's hoofs 
had covered him with dust, rose before her. 
She clasped her hands before her eyes to shut 
out the apparition, but it pertinaciously thrust 
itself between her eyes and fingers. She could 
never — ^no, never — ^have the courage to play him 
false; to inflict misery on so good a man, so 
fond of her. He had always been so unhappy, 
so unfortunate ; she must bear the consequences of 
her own act LiU said so to herself, but her 
mind still worked to find some outlet of escape. 
No one prays audibly to the devil for help — 
but he is cognizant of the slightest conceived 
wish for his aid. The serpent reminded LiU 
instantly of Edward Tufton's menace against 
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Mr. Giuliani : she told herself that she was afraid 
to brave that silly boy ; impossible^ therefore^ that 
she could Tenture that Saturday eyening to Lady 
Ponsonby's. She dared not risk a collision be- 
tween the two men. 

Edward must go away after what had just 
occurred^ and then she would be free to act as 
she pleased. Lill gave a great sigh of relief; 
she had gained some breathing time. She had 
not courage to write another note of apology, she 
had done so for three Saturdays running; it 
would be almost insulting: she would let it 
appear a chance. In the meanwhile she could 
consider whether it would be better or not to 
avow her situation to Lady Ponsonby. Li]l did 
not sound the depths of her own sincerity, or 
she would have owned that she feared too much 
what Lady Ponsonby's advice might be, ever to 
ask it. After having advanced rashly, she had 
neither the courage to draw back penitently, nor 
to choose the martyr's palm. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

CHAMPS ELYSEES. 

Now let us look into the attic room of the Rue 
de Berlin. Giuliani in spite of himself had been 
beguiled at Mrs. Caledon's into renewed hope 
of Lill's affection, by the touch of sensibility in 
her manner towards him, and most of all by 
her courage in accepting his arm in presence 
of Sir Mark. Giuliani dreamed and hoped again. 
As for her little failings he loved her enough 
to bear patiently with them. What right had 
he to expect perfection? God knows he was 
far from it himself, and how could he be con- 
stantly weighing her faults and virtues in a 
balance when she gave up for him what was 
of such value in her estimation? He would 
make life smoother for her than she expected. 
Once his wife, she should be won, and not con- 
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stramed^ to think less of the world ; at any rate^ 
his gratitude should not take the shape of teasing 
her into the adoption of his opinions on that 
matter; she had seen the last of his severity. 
He winced as he recollected her deprecating, sub- 
dued look whenever she imagined what she was 
saying might he disagreeable to him. 

" I have all along thought too much of myself," 
he went on — "too much of my own ideas — ^been 
more selfish, poor child, than she can ever be; 
requiring self-sacrifice from her and giving no 
example of it myself. Always '/ think so, I 
despise this or that, Hierefore it is right that 
you should so think, and so despise.' And so 
beautiful, so elegant, so accomplished, yet she 
bore with me. God bless her ! whatever happens.** 

It was in this strain of feeling that Giuliani 
went on the Saturday to Lady Ponsonby. Lill 
would be there he was sure; she had missed 
many evenings, but never without sending an 
apology, and this Saturday he knew from Alicia 
that no note had come from Miss Tufton. This 
evening he would tell her that he was sure of 
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his professorship; he had not done so before, 
because he had allowed himself to be angry with 
her neglect. She had owned that she let others 
guide her too easily; this would not be a great 
fault when she was in the guidance of a loving 
friend. Never had Giuliani been so little like 
himself as since he had met Lill the evening 
before. The vexatious restraint of the past week, 
his doubts of her sincerity removed, his spirits 
bounded higher than they had ever done. Yes, 
he hoped, besides, that evening to explain his 
situation to his good friends, the Ponsonbys ; he 
longed for their sympathy. 

" What good news have you to give us ? " asked 
Madlle. Arsenieff as he passed her. 

'^ I have heard none," said he, unconscious of 
the expectant happiness radiating from his whole 
face. 

It was nine o'clock and Miss Tufton was not 
come, half-past nine, then ten; Alicia's eyes turned 
as anxiously as Giuliani's to the clock on the 
mantelpiece; her face changed as his did. His 
old indignation was rising again : if Miss Tufton 
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did not know her own mind, lie knew his* He 
woxdd not be played with. He left the saUm. 
Alicia followed him into the ante-room and laid 
her hand on his arm* 

*'Are you ill? What are you going to do?** 
she asked^ anxiously. 

He stared at ier for a minute. " Yes, my head 
aches ; I must have air." 

" Shall we see you again this evening ? " She 
wished to detain him to say somethmg soothing, 
and she could only utter commonplaces. 

^^ No, the noise and the lights ; I must be alone, 
if you please." 

Alicia had grown timid and distant with Giu- 
.iani, how timid and distant she was not conscious 
of till now; she felt the impatient movement of 
his ann imder her detaining hand, and lifted 
it quickly. 

*^ Good-night," and he almost sprang away. 
He hurried on, giving himself no explanation 
of what he was intending to do, hurried into 
the Champs Elys^s without lessening his aimless 
speed, until he reached the house in which Si;r 
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Mark Tufton had apartments. A few carriages 
were stationed near the door; loud strains of 
mnsic filled the air — dance music^ bo inspiriiing 
that some working girls passing by with their 
lover workmen^ were swinging round in the joyous 
polka; astonishing how well and gracefully these 
common French people moved. A little knot of 
elders, furnished by the different porters' rooms, 
and by the cafh^ were nodding their heads ap- 
provingly in time to the measure. The branches 
of the newly leafed trees, illumined by the 
lamps midway between their trunks, had a pale 
splendour, like what we fancy in fairy grottoes. 
The dancers, their poor dress coloured by the 
fantastic light, the gay sound, made a good picture 
of Arcadia, for lookers-on with hearts at rest 
enough to let their fancy play. To Giuliani's 
ear the spirited music was like the braying of 
discordant trumpets, the merriment was bitterness, 
his eyes were fixed on the open windows of the 
first floor. The salon was light as day; he drew 
back to the edge of the pavement, so as to have 
a good view of the interior. Couples were whaling 
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there also ; a figure in flowing white muslin was 
clasped close by another in black broad cloth^ 
long fair curls were wafted by the quick move- 
ment to mingle with protuberant whiskers. " Love, 
exclusive, deep-rooted love," muttered the unhappy 
gazer. "Amusement, thafs the real business of 
life — perhaps she's right" 
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CHAPTER V, 

WHAT HAPPENED DURING FORTY-EIGHT HOURS. 

On the Sunday morning after the Saturday 
evening's dance improvised hy Mrs. Townsend, 
which had sent Giuliani home frantic with angry 
disappointment^ and almost resolved never again 
to seek Lill, the restless Honora made her appear- 
ance just as Miss Crumpton and Lill were sallying 
forth to the Chapel Marboeuf. 

"You must both come with me to the Rue 
Taitbout. Mons. Monod is going to preach there, 
and every one is going." 

Now the aristocracy of England and the Church 
of England were Miss Crumpton's strong points. 
Her faith in the infallibility and superiority of 
both was beyond danger. Nevertheless, she 
dreaded to enter even a French Protestant chapel 
as much as she despised continental nobility. Lill 
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had once coaxed her into the Madeleine^ but as 
soon as the little bell previous to the sacrifice of 
the mass was rung, she had bounced up from her 
seat, exclaiming, " They are going to do it now," 
and had, to the great scandal of the congregation, 
forced her way out, dragging LiU after her. 

Miss Crumpton attempted no more interference 
with Mrs. Townsend than she would have done 
with Sir Mark himself; so she quietly, thou^ 
with a sore conscience, left the field to the enemy, 
and went away by herself to the Chapel Maiv 
boeuf. 

Lill took her seat by Mrs. Townsend in the 
hackney coach that lady had come in ; Sir 
Mark's observance of the Sabbath consisting in 
forbidding, his carriage and horses to be used for 
church-going. 

"There's not much crowd," observed Mrs. 
Townsend, as they went up the stairs to the room 
where the service was to be performed. ** More 
like a concert-room than a church," she whispered^ 
as they took their chairs. " That " bit of blue 
above the pulpit, I suppose, is for the preacher to 
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address as heaven ; " then looking round as mem- 
bers of the congregation came dropping in^ 
^^Beligion is not a great beautifier; how uglj 
evesrj one is ! what noses ! " 

^^Husfa, pray!" said Lill^ who did not at all 
share in her friend's want of veneration* 

" Oh I . here cpmes the avant-courier," again 
exclaimed Honora; '^what a girlish fiice he has; 
doesn't he look like a greengrocer dressed up ? 
he would make a prettj woman though." 

This was h propos of a very young man who 
had entered the pulpit. 

^Good heavens! he is not Mens. Monody 
surely," cried Mrs. Townsend, as the youth gave 
out a psalm. 

A very austere lady who was seated next to 
the English lady here handed her a psalm-book^ 
saying,— 

*^ Non^ ce rCeatpas Mom. Monod; c^est monfiUr 

Mrs. Townseid, with a grimace, accepted the 
book ; but proposed to Lill that they should make 
their escape. Lill would not listen to her, nor 
even look at her. 
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Mrs. Townsend put on a resigned air, saying, — 
" Fancy a brat like that setting up to teach." 
When the sermon-book was produced, she 
arranged her bracelets, unbuttoned and rebuttoned 
her gloves, turned over the psalms, and did all 
she could to forget that preaching was going on. 
At last, however, from want of anything else to 
do, she looked at the young preacher. His blue 
eyes were sparkling; on the thin cheeks, pale 
as marble when he had begun, now burned the 
bright red of earnest enthusiasm. The tenderness 
of the woman was stirred by the terrible delicacy 
of his appearance. Poor fellow ! speaking must 
be death for him. His voice was singularly 
clear and piercing ; he was saying, as his words 
caught her attention, — 

"With the first fear of sin comes the first 
dawn of the joy of its pardon. Fear of God, my 
dear brethren, is not a terror of danger. There 
are two kinds of fear — fear of danger to our- 
selves personally, and fear of ofiending God, 
because of the offence to His love. Our fear of 
giving offence to one we love is not the fear of 
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risk to ourselves, is it? My brethren, I appeal 
to your hearts — to my own — and the answer is, 
no I it is fear of the pain we necessarily inflict by 
our offence. Many a timid soul exclaims, ^ There 
is pardon ; but not for those in certain cases. I 
knew the right, I erred, then returned to the 
right, and again forsook it.' " 

"That's a hit at me," here muttered Mrs. 
Townsend. 

"Dear brothers and sisters, take courage; 
remember David, — is he not called the man after 
God's heart, though sinning, doubtless, more 
deeply than the timid soul I may now be address- 
ing? With the first fear of his sin came to him 
the dawn of the joy of its pardon. I entreat you 
all hold this in mind. If God were extreme to 
n;ark the iniquities of the best of us, who do you 
imagine could stand before Him? When we look 
back at the way we have left behind, we see it 
crossed by our culpabilities, our repentances, our 
backsHdings, each of them standing up clearly 
along the path we have trod ; we shrink — do we 
not? — from the road that still remains for us to 
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treads we fear for tiie future. Let us suppose 
that the most toilsome^ suffering journey lay before 
U8, at the end of which would be some once dear 
friend wh(Hn we had betrayed and alienated, and 
that we might make sure of receiving his forgive- 
ness and love again, if we would venture on that 
teiTible journey to obtain them. Which of ns 
would hesitate to undertake so much for a dear 
earthly friend ? Which of us, whose heart drops 
blood for the offences given to those who are gone 
before us to the silent land, would draw back 
from any sacrifice, any trial, any restraint, to 
have the sting of remorse drawn from his heart? 
Would we not rouse ourselves from all languor 
of hopelessness, and, faint, worn, and sobbing, set 
out bravely on our hard, forlorn way? Do I 
blame you because an earthly love would excite 
you thus ? No ; God himself has shown us that 
human affection teaches us heavenly affection. 
The Magdalene's human love for her Saviour and 
pardoner led her to heavenly love. Up, then^ 
poor prostrate soul, prepare for the steep rough 
road ; reconciliation, pardon, await you in God*s 
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bosom. Crosfled, perplexed, disappointed soul, 
there you will read aright the enigma of your 
destiny here— of tibiat anguish which has crucified 
your heart Be sure, O my dear brethren I be 
sure, as I am, that, once you have clunbed 
that height, all the consolation, all the joy you 
have sought and missed so long^ you will find 
there.'' 

That afternoon Mrs. Townsend did not call to 
take Lill a drive in the Bois de Boulogne, as she 
had done every Sunday before ; nor did Monday 
morning bring any note of a programme of busy 
idleness for the day. 

*^ What's the matter with you and Mrs. Towns- 
end?" inquired Sir Mark of Lill, with grim 
suspicion. 

« Nothing," said LilL 

"What a true woman's answer! a world of 
subterfuge, hid in a word I " he went on. " I tell 
you I will know. She was denied to me yester- 
day afternoon, and in the evening also." 

" I am not Mrs. Townsend's keeper," said Lill ; 
*' probably she was at church." 
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Sir Mark gaped at his granddaughter : *^ What 
had she to do there ? " 

^^ Pray," said Lill, '^ as it would he well for us 
all to do." 

"A new jfreak," exclaimed he. *^I like your 
fine lady's religion, dancing in Sunday mornings 
and then to church for ahsolutiou." 

" They stopped dancing last night. Sir Mark,** 
said Miss Crumpton, " before midnight struck, I 
assure you." 

"I am delighted to hear it, madam," returned, 
he, with a mocking bow. " And Edward Tufton ; 
what the deuce has come to him, that he says he 
must be off to England to-day? " 

Sir Mark stopped his walk up and down the 
room, and stared at Lill. 

She said: "I suppose we are all going away- 
soon?" 

Her heart beat fast while waiting for the 
answer. 

" I thought you wanted to stay in Paris, Miss 
Tufton." 

*' /wanted! " repeated Lill, with some trepidation. 
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*'/ wanted," mimicked Sir Mark. *^I wish 
to God the wind would shift as well as your 
mind!'' 

'* Oh, dear me. Sir Mark, I hope you don't feel 
your neuralgia,'* put in Miss Crumpton. 

** Yes, madam, I do feel my foot — ^I always do 
feel it in this sort of weather. I am not harder 
than wood, and I believe I am right in saying 
that it's the weather made that table crack just 
now." 

Lill rejoiced in this change of the conversation, 
though she felt sure Edward had dropped some 
deleterious hints in Sir Mark's ear. 

*^Go and see after Mrs. Townsend, Miss Tuf- 
ton," said Sir Mark, with a grimace of pain. 
"Take the carriage, for I want Miss Crumpton 
to nib my foot, and mind you come back straight 
without going elsewhere." 

Mrs. Townsend was not at home. Madlle^ 
Athenais said madame had gone out, she thought 
by appointment Lill was sorry. She had grown 
accustomed to Honora's companionship; it was 
a useftd excuse, and helped to prevent her from 
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tliiiikiog. LiUwas far from unagining that the 
Saturday evening's polka and the Sunday morn- 
ing's church were fixing her fate for her. 

Sir Mark kept his whole houa^old that day 
in a ferment It was on these occasions that 
Miss Crumpton honourably emerged fixnn ob- 
scurity^ taking the foremost place of fatigue and 
danger^ and astonishing the agitated French 
domestics^ ,by her obstinate complacency under 
fire. 

To be sure^ while she only rubbed and moaned^ 
he only snarled and growled; but when she 
ventured on any initiative, his roar was really 
terrific* It was droll to hear her answer his 
savage manifestations by, '' Poor Shr Mark I is the 
pain so bad ? " 

In the evening Mrs. Townsend made her 
appearance. Sir Mark sent to beg her to come 
into his private room. He hid his wrapped-up 
foot under a fold of his dressing-gown, receiving 
her with a cheerfulness that made Miss Crumpton, 
with ineffiable natveti, exclaim, — 

^^ Well, Sir Mark I you are a wonderful man 
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for hiding pain! Mrs. Townsend, you liave no 
idea how dreadful his poor foot has been." 

Sir Mark's upper lip rose, showing his teeth ; 
he was as like a vicious terrier as possible^ 

^ What's come to you ? " he said, when Mrs. 
Townsend sat down quietly, without the least 
approach to any joke. *^ You have made your- 
self look like a Quakeress." 

*^ Sir Mark, I have had other things to think 
of to-day than dress." 

*^The deuce you have! money to pay few it, 
perhaps ? " 

A faint pink coloured Mrs. Townsend's pale 
cheeks ; she put a visible constraint on h^self as 
she answered, — 

*^ What would have been the consequence. Sir 
Mark, if I had married you three monQis ago 
when you were so urgent? " 

" I should have been minus some 20GZ.," 
returned he, unconsciously buttoning his coat 

Mrs* Townsend's little puritanical air gave way 
under this provocation ; she burst into one of her 
merriest laughs. 
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''Don't be afiraid, I am not going to borrow- 
even the fourth of the sum yoil would have had 
to pay foi' Lady Tufton ; my question was meant 
as a consolation. You would rather part with 
me than your money, wouldn't you. Sir Mark ? *' 
she added, in her coaxing way. 

''By Jove!" he said, excitedly, "you are a 
perfect Cleopatra." 

"I shan't add Antony to your name," quoth 
she, rising : " you wouldn't lose the world for a 
woman, I am sure." 

"I don't know what you might not make me 
do, if you chose," said Sir Mark, holding out his 
hand towards her. 

"You are very harsh to Lill," said Mrs. 
Townsend. 

" She is so defiant, yet she is not aboveboard 
as you are ; your truth is what I like in you." 

" Thanks — I thought you liked everything 
about me." 

" And so I do— I do," said the delighted old 
man, trying to take her hand. 

" Promise that you'll grant my request, and I'll 
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let you kiss my bluest vein. Cleopatra said that ; 
you know my authority — Shakspeare." 

"Well, what is it?" asked Sir Mark, rather 
peevishly. 

" Afraid, of his purse," pretended to whisper 
Mrs. Townsend to Miss Orumpton; then to Sir 
Mark : " Repeat after me these words : * I promise 
faithfully upon my solemn word of honour to 
behave with decent temper to my pretty grand- 
daughter in all cases, and never to turn her 
out of doors without a dowry, whether I, Sir 
Mark, marry without her consent, or she marries 
without mine, in faith of which I kiss the Bible 
and Mrs. Townsend's hands ;' I will have it so," 
she continued, as he drew back from the small 
Bible she suddenly presented to him, adding, — 

** Kiss both or none." 

Sir Mark yielded, glueing his withered lips to 
the delicate hand. 

*^ There, that will do," she said, drawing it back. 
*^ You are a witness. Miss Crumpton; now good- 
bye, and good luck to you all." 

"What are you going away so soon for?" 
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asked Sir Mark ; ^^ can't 70a staj ? You magnetize 
my pain, you little enchantress." 

"Sorry I can't oblige you," she said, non- 
chalantly ; " duty calls me away." 

" Nonsense ! come, ask me for something more. 
— something for yourself." 

She shook her head. 

"Pleasant dreams, old friend — dreams of the 
sums you have saved by not haying me for a 
wife." 

*^ You shall hare the horses you set your heart 
upon," he began ; he stopped, for she was gone. 

Sir Mark mused a little, then he bid Miss 
Crumpton see if Mrs. Townsend was with Miss 
Tuffcon. 

" Ten her I want ta say only two words to her. 
I must see her again, do you hear ? " 

Mrs. Townsend had left the house. 

*' Send after her," said Sir Mark, angrily. " Gk> 
yourself. Miss Crumptcm." 

In a quarter of an hour, the chapercme returned* 
Mrs. Townsend was not at home. The annoy- 
ance helped to bring back a paroxysm of pain. 
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Half a dozen times messages were sent to the 
Rue de Cirque — always the same reply: Mrs. 
Townsend was not at home. Sir Mark would 
not allow Edward Tufton to leave for England. 
No one in Sir Mark's house had much rest that 
night. 
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CHAPTER VL 



FO BE VER— NEVER. 



Befoke half-past nine o'clock the next morning 
Lill went with Ruth to the Rue de Cirque. No 
Mrs. Townsend ; but a letter for Sir Mark, which 
Madlle. Athenais delivered with great volubility, 
praising herself for having followed Mrs. Towns- 
end's instructions faithftdly. '^ Madame had de- 
sired that no one should know of her departure till 
the next day, and Madlle. Athenais had been hard- 
hearted to every anxious inquiry. Madame had 
left plenty of money for her apartment, and for 
Madlle. Athenais, who would seize the occasion 
to take a trip to see her parents at Orleans." 

*' Is Mrs. Townsend gone to England ? " asked 
Lill, who had at first been struck dumb with 
astonishment. 
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^^ I could not aajf mademoiselle ; madame gave 
me no hint." 

'* Her luggage — surely you saw the directions ?" 

" Ha ! that makes me think," said ihefemme de 
chambre; ** madame has written mademoiselle's 
name on various small articles." 

Madlle. Athenais est de toute fidiliti. 

Mademoiselle Tufton would be so good as 
to give her an acknowledgment that she had 
received these articles. The letter to Sir Mark 
would, without any doubt, explain Madame Towns- 
end's movements; but if not, Madlle. Athenais 
would be tempted to think that Madame Townsend 
was still in Paris ; she took away her trunks in 
fiacre ; but Madlle. Athenais had only heard ma- * 
dame tell the cocker to drive to the Arc de I'Etoile ; 
but that, as Madlle. Tufton could understand, 
was merely throwing dust in the listener's eyes. 

At this stage of the conversation madame la 
propri^taire came down in her petticoat and cami- 
sole, her hair not yet dressed, looking ten years 
older in her morning than she did in her evening 
costume. 
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'^Cette ch^re darnel ah I j'ai grande peor^" 
and here came a significant tap to the prqirid- 
taire's forehead. " Quelque coup de t6te, soyez 
sure, mademoiselle ; et la voitore et les jolis ponies. 
Qu'est-ce qu'on en fera?" 

Miss Tuflx)n supposed there were directions in 
the letter she held in her hand, addressed to Sir 
Mark; ^^she would see madame la piiopri^taire 
again after having spoken to Sir Mark." 

The letter consisted of half •a dozen lines, — 

^^DeaeSikMabs:, 

** It will he of no use your trying to find 
me, as I don't intend to marry you. I make 
* you a present of my carriage and ponies, and I 
give Lill Tufton all the baubles you lavished on 
me. I am going where the adorning is not to 
be that of plaiting the hair and of wearing of gold. 
Let Lill have the trinkets in peace. Don't for- 
get your promise as to her. Take example by 
me, and think of the next world before it is too 
late. 

*^ HoNORA TOWNSEOT).'* 
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Sir Mark's face^ as he read^ took the ashy hue 
it had had on his arrival from England with 
Mis. Townsend. Lill thought^ but she might be 
mistaken^ thfU; there was a tear in each of Sir 
Mark's eyes as he threw down the letter on the 
table. 
- "May I read it. Sir Mark?" asked LilL 

*^ No ;" and he put it into his pocket 

He would wish Lill and every one around him 
to believe that there was still some link between him 
and Mrs. Townsend — that all was not broken off. 

"We must start for England directly, Miss 
Tufton. Can you be ready this afternoon?" 

"Gracious me I" ejaculated Miss Crumpton; 
*^ and your pain. Sir Mark." 

" I am in no pain. Miss Crumptcm." 

" But, Sir Mark, it's a physical impossibility to 
be ready to-day — ^not if I were to be on my 
knees before trunks from this time till sunset" 

*^ No later than the midday train to-morrow," 
said Sir Mark, "if you have to leave all your 
frippery behind. Do you hear. Miss Tuflon? 
to-morrow at midday — ^my business won't wait" 
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Sir Mark said his business wouldn't wait to 
every individual he came across. EBs anxiety 
to hide the wound he had received gave him 
courage to control all outbreak of passion. 

" I have some visits I ought to pay before going 
away," said Lill. 

" Do what you like ; but remember, ready of 
not, I go to-morrow." 

Lill had heard and understood all her grand- 
father was saying, but her brain was busy with 
her own situation. She must see Giuliani; she 
must explain the present crisis to him. How 
was she to manage ? No chance of finding him 
at his own lodgings in the forenoon, and even 
if he were at home, what would he think of her 
going to him alone ? And dared she ask him to 
come and see her? Suppose Sir Mark should 
find him, or even Edward Tufton? well, then 
she would tell the truth and take the consequences. 
First of all, however, she would see Lady Pon- 
sonby : she was determined now to ask that dear 
old lady to advise and guide her ; how she wished 
she had done so sooner ; but who could ever have 
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dreamed of such a catastrophe. Where could 
Mrs. Townsend be? Was she in England? 
Did Sir Mark know? Lill doubted it, but she 
had no time for conjectures as to any one's affairs 
but her own. 

She drove to Mrs. Caledon's, and paid a hasty 
visit there, long enough, however, to hear that 
Giuliani had been named to a professorship some- 
where in the south of France; Mrs. Caledon 
could not remember the town. 

In a fever of excitement Lill then went to 
Lady Ponsonby's. The concierge told her that 
Miledi was out of Paris ; she was gone to Marseilles 
to meet her son just returned from the Indies. 
LiU's heart sank — fate was against her. " Go to 
the Rue de Berlin," she said, brave from excess 
of fear. 

**Mr. Giuliani was not at home." She wrote 
on one of her visiting cards that she begged 
him to call next morning on her as early as 
eight, before eight if he could, she was setting 
off for England the next day. 

Sir Mark went through all the busmess pre- 

VOL. IL 24 
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parations consequent on this rapid ma^e witb 
peculiar quiet He did not swear once^ tliat 
either LiU or Miss Cmmpton heard. They ssw 
little of him, however, Edward Tnfton being there 
to execute his orders. 

Lill sat in a sort of forlorn way, watching 
Bnth pack her trunks. She had not energy 
enough even to open the boxes brought to her 
by Madlle. Athenais. 

When bedtime came, she called Miss Cmmpton 
into her room. 

** Crummie, you must help me this once ; I will 
neyer ask you again to do anything of the kind: 
this once you must ; if you don't, I am so thoroughly 
miserable I shall commit some folly; promise ma^ 
Crummie.'^ 

^* Ah ! well, my dear, if it must be so." 

^^ I mtist see Mr. Giuliani before I go ; I have 
asked him to come to^norrow morning at eight 
I am sure he'll come. Crummie, you must stay 
in the drawing-room, while I speak to him in 
the litde room. If you hear any one ccmung*, 
call to us; will you, Crummie? I tnutt and will 
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see him, whetiier yon agree or not You may 
bring a downright misfortune on me if yoa won't 
help ma" 

Grunmiie, of course, promised. 

Lill gave Ruth the strictest orders to call her 
at six; and left her blinds open that the light 
might rouse her. There seemed at first every 
chance of her being already awake at six o'clock, 
for she heard all the small hours of the night 
strike and was awake at five, but she fell into 
a heavy feverish slumber just before six. She 
started up, however, at Ruth's summons, her face 
like wax, except for the dark .purple circle rotmd 
h«p eyes. 

''Ruth," she said, "I expect Mr. Giuliani to 
call this morning — my Italian master, you remem- 
ber." Lill was trying to impose upon her maid. 
'* Show him into the back drawing-room. I want 
you to watch for him, that there may be no 
mistake about his coming for Sir Mark or 
Mr. Tufbn. I don't want to disturb Sir Mark." 

Lill fetched Miss Crumpton downstairs; not 
a word passjed between them. As eight o'clock 

24—2 
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struck^ Lill heard the door of the apartment open 
quietly. Ruth understood her business. At that 
instant^ Lill wished she had not asked Mr* Giuliani 
to come. What should she say to him? She 
ran into the little room with the feeling of one 
seeking escape from an avenger. She knew he 
was in the room with her, but she could not 
look up or speak. 

He spoke to her in his usual voice ; she did not 
hear the words, but started, saying, " Hush ! don't 
speak so loud." 

" Why are you so agitated. Miss Tufton? Of 
what are you afraid ? " 

Then she raised her eyes to his face. He 
was perfectly composed; more, he had a sort of 
smile on his lips. Something in his look and 
bearing stung her to the quick. 

"Won't you sit down?" she said, mechani- 
cally. 

" Thank you, no ; you must have a great deal 
to arrange for your departure ; very unexpected, 
I believe." 

'^ Quite," she answered. " Sir Mark only said 
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we were to go yesterday morning. I let you 
know as soon almost as I knew myself.** 

He did not reply. 

** Mrs. Townsend is the cause of this move,** she 
went on; "I did mean — I did not mean." 

Why would he not speak ? She was ruflBied ; 
it was not fair of him ; he ought to make allow- 
ances for her, so she took the offensive. 

"Mrs. Caledon told me yesterday you were 
going to leave Paris. Did you mean to go with- 
out telling me ? " 

" Probably.'* 

'* You are very unkind, Mr. Giuliani. I don't 
think I deserve that'* 

«Ohl MissTufton." 

"Why do you call me Miss Tufton?" she 
flashed out 

" Do you wish me to call you Perla ? " and he 
half smiled. 

It was a curious battle, in which Lill would be 
sure to wound herself more deeply. 

"You play with my feelings; you make me 
angry on purpose.** 
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** God forbid ! I wish^ on the contraiy^ to make 
you understand youiBeK'* 

*^My dear," here called in Miss Gnunpton. 
Ruth had put her head anxiously into the drawing- 
room. 

'< Miss Grumpton warns yon — us,** said Giuliani^ 
'^that it is useless to prdomg this scene. Miss 
Tufton, farewell 1 I will remember you in my 
prayers always, as Ferla." He clasped her hand 
for an instant, and was hastening from the room, 
but she ran after him. 

^* Mr. Giuliani, Mr. Giuliani, oh I d<m*t go so ; 
will you write to me?" 

^' I will answer any letter you address to me.** 

" You are not angry with me," and her paie lips 
worked with the effort not to cry. 

" No, no, not angry," he said, much as he might 
have spoken to a child. '^You could not help 
what you have done." 

She clung to his arm, ** I cannot bear to «ee 
you go away ; oh ! pwiy, if I only knew what was 
best" 

He held her in his arms one instant, the nest 
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he placed her in those of Miss Orompton^ and Lill 
heard the door close. 

"Don't let me scream^ Crmnmie," she said — 
'* donV' and she hid her face in her old fiiend's 
bosom. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SACRED HOUR OF FOUR. 

WraiiB LiU, with a jarred heart and head^ was 
with Sir Mark and his party on the road to 
Dover via Calais^ Ladj Ponsonby and Alicia 
were journeying from Marseilles to Paris^ with 
their interesting invaUd^ Sir Frederick Pon- 
sonby. 

Sir Frederick is that eldest son of Lady Pon- 
sonby already mentioned in the last chapter. 
He is come back to Europe on sick leave, and 
looks certainly a little languid, just sufficiently 
so to alarm his tender mother. But, in fact, the 
journey home has almost set to rights whatever 
had been the matter with his health. 

Lady Ponsonby had not recognized in the tall^ 
handsome, moustached man, the slender stripling 
of sixteen who had left her ten years ago. She 
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was now obliged to look up to him, and she did 
so with a mother's pride in his strength and 
comeliness. 

An intellectual face, or one expressive of frank- 
ness and benevolence, is all that a man need have 
of beauty, to insure him his portion of that 
peculiar affection which gives savour to life. 
Besides having this intelligent face, with the 
good expression. Sir Frederick Ponsonby had 
imcommonly regular features : fine dark gray 
eyes, a straight nose, a perfectly well shaped 
mouth, glossy chesnut hair; in a word, that sort 
of head which our neighbours over the water 
define ssa,tetede Christ 

Lady Ponsonby was full of admiration for this 
unknown son. She sat opposite to him in the 
railway carriage, and when he shortly fell asleep, 
as gentlemen occasionally do on railways, she 
watched him with exactly the same adoration in 
her eyes, as had been there when she kept vigil 
by his cradle some six-and-twenty years ago. 
She had had many fears for him during the 
last half-score of years — fears of battle and 
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murder, of cholera and cobra ciqpellos, ef debtB 
and duns, and the sundry other dangers, which, as 
every reflecting mother knows, exist for her kou 
But as she studies her Fred^ck's brow, ahnoBt as 
smooth as when he left her — ^when she traces no 
network of lines round his eyes, sees no dra^^ii^g 
down of the comers of the month — she feek 
assured he has come out safely £rom the temptar 
tions of that wilderness called the world. 

Lady Fonsonby arriyes in Paris a huppy 
woman and a proud mother. Her ficiends axe 
enthusiastic about Sir Prederick ; they are mace 
attentiye in calling than ever ; even Madame de 
Rochepont de Riviere finds the young banmett 
endurable. ^^He was a man,** she dedased, 
^for whom a woman might be excusable in, 
haying a heartache. I maintain,'' she added, <' that 
the English are the handsomest nation in the 
world," and her contemptuous glance at QioIiaDi 
gaye point to the assertion. 

Certainly Giuliani was not at that time a 
specimen of his country, that would do to 8irt 
up as a riyal to Sir Frederick. The Italian w«a 
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thinner than ever^ his fisu^e more rugged widi 
deep lines^ his magnificent eyes (thej^ at leasts 
could stand a comparison with the yoimg English- 
msm's) were sunken and without lustre. His 
whole person revealed the indescribable marks 
made bj the hand of sorrow. He appeared what 
he waSj the incarnation of disappointment ; Sir 
Frederick^ that of success. The one man had 
been gathering thorns all his life; the other, figs. 
The one had seen his country in deadly throes 
of travail for liberty, when she had had no 
strength for the birth; the other had always 
known his motherland mistress of herself, trium- 
phant in every quarter. 

A blighted oak is a desirable object on canvas, 
or in a word picture ; a good subject to moralize 
or poetize on, but we aU prefer to have fine 
flourishing trees in our avenues. Giuliani was 
as much out of his place in Parisian society 
as a lightning-blasted oak in a parterre. He 
acknowledged thk himself, by the disposition he 
showed to retreat £tom its musk-perfumed atmo- 
sphere, and when forced into it, felt no resent- 
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ment towards those who made him the target 
for their bonmots. 

He felt the discrepancy that existed between 
him and his admirable friend's beau-ideal of a 
son. They had met with the cordiality of old 
acquaintances; they never got beyond this out- 
ward show. 



When Sir Frederick had been in Paris^ let 
us say a months his mother and sister remarked 
a certain method in his disposal of his day. 
Regularity had not been the distinguishing trait 
of his life on his first arriving in Paris. For 
the five years previous a lucrative staflF appdint- 
ment had banished him to an outpost somewhere 
in the mountains of Scinde. Well, Paris was a 
great change ; and Sir Frederick had not enough 
of eyes or ears for all he desired to see or hear. 

At the end of four weeks, he subsided suddenly 
into a methodical person; his day was parcelled 
out minutely. He seemed to have put himself 
to school again; a professor of the French Ian- 
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guage attended to enable him to rub up his 
French, which had rusted considerably during 
the ten years in India. He had lessons of singing, 
attended some popular lectures, but invariably 
at the hour of four in the afternoon he went 
out, either on horseback or on foot, dressed in 
a manner that denoted a special wish to do his 
handsome person justice. On his return, there 
was always some costly flower in his button-hole, 
which was afterwards transferred to a particu- 
larly elegant vase, on his writing-table ; and 
which had not been placed there by either his 
mother or sister. Many other small articles of 
bijouterie, in exquisite taste, rather than costly, 
came to keep the pretty vase company. 

Occasionally Lady Ponsonby met her son's 
valet with a letter in his hand, not for the post ; 
and I am sorry to add, that her ladyship's bonne 
made an opportunity to inform madame, that a 
commissionnaire brought a billet pour monsieur 
every morning before monsieur was out of bed. 

Lady Ponsonby saw, heard, and was silent. 
She had a great respect for every one's person- 
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ality. She was rewarded hy her son's never 
wishing to exchange her roof for a separate apart^ 
ment of his own. 

Sir Frederick was in love ; nothing surprising 
in that at seven-and-twenty ; but who with ? 

That at present was what he kept to himsei£ 

At last, one day in July, Sir Frederick did not 
go out at four o'clock, but at that hitherto sacred 
hour walked into his mother's salon, languid and 
listless, like a fish out of water, or rather, perhaps, 
like a man in the first days after retiring fix>m 
business. He had GoMgnanHs Messenger in his 
hand. 

Giuliani was with the ladies, and Sir Frederick 
perceived at once that, whatever might have been 
the subject of their conversation, they changed it 
as soon as he appeared. This of. itself did not 
please him — ^it would not have been easy to please 
him at that moment — so he retired unsodably 
into the depths of an arm-chair, and seemed 
engrossed by his newspaper. Lady Ponsonby 
made one or two efibrts to draw him into 
conversation; she was very sensitive as to his 
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showing any slight to the Italian^ bat Frederick 
was determinedly sulky. Suddenly, however, he 
asked,— • 

^Haven't I tieard some o£ you mention Miss 
Tufton? no, it was Valentine told me she and 
her grand&ther had been in Paris.'' 

There was a little awkward silence in the room, 
such as always occurs when some one mentions 
a subject in ignorance of how interesting it is to 
ona of those present. 
Lady Ponsonby said, — 

''What makes you think of the Tuftons at 
this nokoment?" 

''Miss Tuflcm'a name is here,'* he replied, 
tapping a column cf GaUgwaii; ^at the head 
of some preposterous description of the dress she 
went to court iu; sudh humbug, filling a news- 
paper with milling's: jargon.. I am thinking, 
mother, of running over to England to take a 
look at the old Priory and Monk's. Gapel farm, and 
as these Tuftons will be xoy nearest neighbours, 
I wanted to know how you liked thCTi." 
" Sir Mark is a character," said Lady Ponsonl^. 
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*' Which means he is disagreeable; and the 
young lady ?** 

'* A pretty creature." 

Here Mr. Giuliani took his leave. Another 
pause. 

'^ I suppose there are some habitable rooms in 
the Priory ? " went on Sir Frederick. 

'* Are you really off in such a hurry, Fred?** 
asked Alicia. 

** Oh, yes 1 Paris is insufferable in this weather. 
Why shouldn't you both go oyer with me, eh, 
mother?" 

" Not at this flash-of-lightning speed, my dear 
boy. You forget I am an old woman, accustomed 
to do as I like. Now, that is, perhaps, the only 
thing I shouldn't be able to do in England." 

" My dear mother, what do you do here that 
you couldn't do in England?" Sir Frederick's 
voice showed disturbance. 

*^ Fred, in our dear native land, all is conven- 
tion, constraint, or fiction; everything is done 
by rule ; there's a particular way of eating, drink- 
ing, and speaking. Fancy your distress if I 
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blundered in the way I held my knife, or ate my 
soup, or pronounced some word, or, worse still, 
made use of some word banished from genteel 
society. Alicia, too, would get into all sorts of 
scrapes, which you would have to take the respon- 
sibility of. There are a hundred other difficulties 
I could never conquer now; I am too old to 
learn. The servants ! — no, my dear, I should be 
frightened to death at an English dinner-party; 
you know I have not been to one for twenty 
years, and your sister never.^ 

" All which means, mother, that you have givei^ 
up your own country." 

*^ My good Fred, I am grown a citizen of the 
world. I do not believe any nation has a 
monopoly of goodness; there are probably as 
many righteous people on this side of the Channel 
as on the other. I stay here simply because 
fate transplanted me long ago, and I have taken 
root in the soil of France ; old trees don't bear 
moving well, Fred. I would try it, however, for 
your sake, if I saw that you needed me; but 
you do not just now, when you have no house to 
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pat me in; and London I protest against. The 
Thames would kill me in a week." 

" Oh, mother, mother ! and you dare to say 
that with such nosegays of streets as you have 
here." 

" Hahit, my dear, has long since appeased my 
sensitiveness with regard to these ; it is the being 
called on to accustom myself to a new atmosphere 
which I deprecate," 

The day before Sir Frederick started for Eng- 
land Lady Ponsonby paid a visit to Mr. Giuliani 
in his attic. 

^^ I have come to ask you," she said, " whether 
it might not be as well to take Sir Frederick 
into our confidence — to explain to him how Miss 
Tufton is situated with regard to you." 

Giuliani's olive complexion turned a shade 
darker as he listened to this speech. He took 
time before he gave his answer, and then it was 
given with deliberation and decision. 

" No ; certainly not. Li fact, it is Miss Tuf- 
ton's secret, not mine ; besides, I am not the man 
to put forward claims, so as to isolate a girl, to 
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hem her within a magic circle^ out of which she 
cannot. escape but into my arms^ or by a painful 
exposure. My dear friend, let her alone, and 
look upon me as one recovering from a fit of 
insanity. I have swallowed one remedy to-day. 
I bought the Galignani which has her name in 
it. How reasonable it is to expect that the young 
lady figuring at the proudest court in Europe, 
on an equality with the proudest aristocracy in 
the world, could accept of ihis garret, or one 
similar to it, for her homel To suppose that 
Miss Tufton would consider the world well lost 
for love of me is simply absurd.** 

Lady Ponsonby sighed, but had no argument 
to oppose to what Giuliani said. 

" I do not affirm, however," he added, " that 
were I still in the position in which I was born, 
that I would not have struggled against all rivals 
for her love. I do not affirm even now, that did 
my conscience allow me to pursue her, I might 
not make her love me. She is not entirely 
worldly, and all Englishwomen, to their praise 
be it said, believe in love, and ' desire to marry 
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and he married for love ; so that if she knew how 

I loved her Well, in all probability she will 

never be enlightened on that subject." 

Lady Ponsonby sighed again, and said, — 

" To be candid with you, Giuliani, I fear the 
impression she may make on my son, unless he 
is forewarned." 

" He is forearmed against her, dear lady, and 
even were this not the case, I say again, let her 
alone — I must be all or nothing." 

" Forearmed I " repeated Lady Ponsonby, in 
an eager voice. 

She was not too perfect to feel very lively 
curiosity, and particularly in this instance. • 

Giuliani bowed with a look that said plainly 
enough, ^* You will hear no more fi'om me." 

The intelligent, sympathizing friend left the 
attic, wondering at and admiring Giuliani's 
strength of character, while his heart, poor fellow, 
was scorching in the furnace of jealousy she had 
lighted; while he was ready to throw up his 
arms and cry out: "My trial is beyond my 
strength ! " There was additional pain also, in 
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the certainty that this faithful friend was uncon- 
scious of his great burden of sorrow. So it 
must always be. It is among the hard tasks 
life gives us to learn^ that of the fruitlessness of 
the hunt we all undertake for the one who 
will sympathize with, and understand, and rightly 
judge us. It is not only death, which every 
one of us must meet alone, but every tempta- 
tion, every agony, that assails us throughout our 
mortal career. If we require an example of the 
insufficiency of the best of earthly friends in our 
great needs, let us read the twenty-seventh chapter 
of St. Matthew. We shall find there, also, in 
what spirit we are to bear the loneliness, the 
desertion, the anguish, which perchance we reap 
undeservedly. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

COUNTRY NEIGHBOURS. 

The method of English life» laughingly carica- 
tured by Lady Ponsonby was telling on LilL 
After a month in London she was inclined to 
believe she had dropped down in Paris into a 
sphere immeasurably removed &om that in whicli 
she lived in England; beginning to shrink fix>m 
the recollection of many things she had done in 
Paris. Had she been in London^ they cotild 
never have occurred; she had been moonstruck, 
possessed. She had ruined her Kfe. There was 
an unfortunate similarity in this judgment on 
herself to that which Giuliani passed on himself; 
with this difference, that the result she feared as 
ruin would have been bliss to him, and vice versd. 

Lill certainly had never been so patriotic as 
since her return from the Continent. She allowed 
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Aat she had not known before how beantifal 
her native land was. She conid scarcely restrain 
a cry of delight when she first caught sight of 
Wayering, as they were driving from the station 
to, the hall. The sun was setting, its long, slant- 
ing rays drawing a broad line of gold along the 
tops of the hedges; the summits of the wavy 
uplands beyond, sheets of brightness ; the woods 
nestling within their folds of deep purple; the 
village houses clustered round the gray-walled 
church like a brood of chickens round a mother 
hen. Lill was completely captivated by the spell 
of familiar scenes. 

*^ England seems to agree with you better than 
France, Miss Tufton," said Sir MaA, in the 
course of the evening. ^'You studied too hard, 
perhaps, in Paris." 

Sly shots of this kind never foiled to provoke 
Lill. To her, as to most impulsive people, sus- 
pense on any subject was intolerable. Better 
be killed at once than be always fearing death; 
so she replied, — 

"It is very good of you. Sir Mark, to find 
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SO praiseworthy a motive for the dcdness you 
seem to have remarked in me, but you are mis- 
taken as to the cause. I never was so idle in 
my life as during the last month of our stay in 
Paris." 

" You had better not irritate me. Miss Tufton,** 
was all he said. 

*^How much or how little do you think he 
knows ? " asked Lill of Miss Crumpton, the first 
time they were alone. 

The chaperone's answer was not consolatory* 

^^I never knew so cunning a man; he says 
things quite at hazard, just to throw people off 
their guard." 

Lill thought the tone of voice in which this 
speech was made was very like that of one who 
had suffered from Sir Mark's shrewdness. She 
had her own ideas of the quarter from whence 
Sir Mark might have gleaned information, but 
she spared the old lady. 

**I must write to Paris, Crunmaie," went on 
Lill ; *^ I have not written a line since the note 
to say we had arrived." No answer from Miss 
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Crumpton, ^'And then, Crummie, you will be 
so kind — will you not? — as to take my letter 
to the j)ost-office at Wavering yourself. I can- 
not let the servants see the direction. Ruth 
would know the name, if none of the others 
did." Still a silence on Miss Crumpton's part 
*^ Yes, Crummie ; and please, you must write 
the address; if Mrs. Pybus remarks it, she will 
fancy you are writing to some one on business, 
and she might not think that, if she saw my 
hand. Dear Crummie, I am in the scrape, and 
you must help me." 

*^ Oh, my dear girl, if you would be advised ! " 

Lill put her hands to her ears. 

"Crummie, it's of no use," and she ran out 
of the room. 

Certainly half-an-hour had not elapsed before 
the young lady reappeared with a letter in her 
hand. 

" Done already ! " exclaimed Miss Crumpton. 

*' Yes, and now, Crummie, direct it." 

Miss Crumpton yielded — she always yielded — 
and i^Tote the address. 
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"Now, Cmmmie, you go at once, and I will 
come in the pony chaise, and meet yon at the 
White Gate ; and we'll go and call on Ihe 
Pantons, to gratify you with a sight of your 
model of perfection. Miss Althemiah. Now gcr^ 
dear Crummie, and don't let Sir Mark catch 
you." 

**Poor Crummie I " went on Lill to herself, 98 
she stood at the window watching Miss CromptoQ 
stealing through the shrubbery, ** you have 
cleverly adopted the stage walk of a traitor. 
Who that sees you could doubt you were bent 
on some unholy errand." 

The Wavering post-office was at the vHIage 
grocery. Every one knows what it is like: it 
stands high above the road, has a low white' 
gate ; then three steep steps of brick, and a yard 
of steep pathway between box borders ; little plots^ 
in which are heartsease, and a red geranium or 
two, some tall larkspurs, and a great red dahlia^ 
dark red roses clustering up to the very roof, as 
they never will cluster on a gentleman's house ; 
a latticed window on either side of the door. 
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above which is a white board, with " Kezia Pybus 
licensed dealer in tea, tobacco, and coffee." 

As Miss Crampton came in sight of the little 
gate a tall gentlem^an was in the act of mounts 
ing a fine horse. Who could it be? Miss 
Crmnpton has no idea. A stranger. She hurries 
a little, but before she is near enough to have 
a good view of his face, he throws a small silver 
coin- to Kezia's youngest boy, who has been hold- 
ing his horse, and rides away sitting in his saddle 
in that loimging way which makes uninitiated 
spectators wonder that the rider remains a rider 
two seconds. Miss Crumpton had intended to 
drop Lill's letter into the box, with a hope it 
might pass unheeded, but the sight of the careless 
horseman made her alter her mind. She opened 
Mrs. Pybus' door, which, as all similar doors 
do, rang out a loud peal. 

" Tour servant. Miss Crumpton," said Kezia. 
^* How are you, miss, to-day ? " 

Wavering folks would have thought it bad 
manners to have said " ma'am " to a lady who was 
not married* 
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*^ Quite well, thank you, Mrs. Pybus," and 
as Miss Crumpton laid down her letter on the 
counter, she saw another lying there with ** France" 
also on the counter. ^^ And Miss Tufton, misa— - 
is she pretty well ? We haven't seen her since 
she came home; no, we haven't Sure then^ and 
yours is a furrin letter too. Strange times for 
us, miss. France seems a mighiy deal nearer 
to us than it used to be in my young days. 
Yes, it do indeed." 

^^ I did not make out who it was on horseback 
at your gate," said Miss Crumpton. 

*^Lawkus!" returned Kezia, *^and don't you 
know, miss ? That's Sir Frederick Ponsonby ; he's 
been down at Monk's Capel Priory. Let me see, 
how long be Sir Frederick here, Charlotte ? " turn- 
ing to her sonsy daughter; ** what with the letters, 
and the stamps, and the groceries, and Pybus 
church duties, really my head ain't what it used 
to be — ^no, it ain't" 

" Sir Frederick been well nigh on to a month 
here," put in Charlotte. 

"Dear me I" ejaculated Miss Crumpton, ^^ia 
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he living at Monk's Capel, all alone in that 
mouldy bam of a place ? " 

" Yes, he be. Miss Crumpton : half of the 
windows be out; but he's a living in them two 
big rooms up-stairs, which Fordham done up last 
year in case he could let the shoot. I hear Sir 
Frederick a taken the shoot hisself, and bought 
Bill Fordham's black hunter; leastways, | that's 
what I heard 'em say. Miss Crumpton." 

Miss Crumpton, probably by accident, managed 
to see, without her spectacles, that J the name in 
the direction of Sir Frederick's letter was not 
Ponsonby. 

Lill drove — as she did everything else — im- 
petuously; that pony-chaise, with the obstinate 
little Shetland pony, was among the trials of 
the chaperone's hfe. The news obtained from 
Mrs. Pybus was, therefore, related in a painfully 
disjointed manner; the rattle down the last hill 
fairly shook out of Miss Crumpton's head the 
best point of her story — the letter to some 
Madlle. Mathilde or M^lanie something. 

" We shall have every particular here," said 
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Lill^ jumping out of the chaise' to open a gate. 
*^ Now, Crummie, drive up in Btyle.** 

Yale House was an unpretending, long, low- 
building of red brick, bleached by years and 
storms to a charming warm gray. The drive to 
the door was not an atrocious circle round a 
centre plot of shrubs; no, it was broad and 
straight, between two sloping banks, covered 
with fuchsias and red geraniums, widening as it 
approached the porch. The drawing-room and 
dining-room windows looked out on a fine lawn^ 
terminated by a grassy bank, on which at that 
moment a magnificent peacock was parading. 
As soon as the vain bird saw the ladies, he came 
strutting forward, his spread tail catching the 
wind ; he almost tumbled under the nose of the 
mischievous pony. 

The instant the hall door opened, you knew 
you were in a sailor's house. A couple of oil 
paintings decorated the walls. The first showed 
a blue sky overhead, and on the blue sea, under 
the soft azure, a schooner and a brig, the distance 
between them bridged over by gracefully curling 
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Bmoke; this waff a representation of the capture 
of the slave brig Santa Maria by H.M. schooner 
Marmot on the Great Bahama Bank in the year 
18—. The second picture ^ portrayed a night 
battle, a savage scene of the capture of the two- 
topsail slave schooner Duldnea^ by ILM. schooner 
ScapegracCy after a chase of twenty-four hours^ 
and an action of one hour and twenty minutes 
within pistol-shot. The slaver's sails were riddled 
and falling down, and so was the mast, into an 
inky sea ; so pitch black was the sky, that it was 
only by the grace of the moon peeping out of 
one corner, that you could see the Scapegrace's 
Tictory. 

These two pictures proved the honourable way 
in which Admiral Panton, a man without a scrap 
of interest or a drop of blue blood in his veins, 
had come to be an admiral before he reached 
his sixtieth birthday; a fact that had occurred 
five years before Miss Tufton's pony-chaise 
stopped at the porch of Vale House. They were 
actions fought at long odds, but no one wiU care 
to hear about it now, when such descriptions 
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are in the papers as tliat of the battle of Voltumow 
Yet why not be interest^ about tliat old heart 
of oak, Admiral Panton? He and glorious 
Garibaldi are chips off very similar blocks: the 
old tar fought to free slaves also, did his duty; 
and what can a man do more? The opportunity 
is not given to every one to show himself a hero. 

Above the one picture were a ship's cutlass 
and a sword ; above the otlier a bit of manattee 
skin, made into a whip, and the backbone of a 
shark, at least Admiral Panton said it was a 
backbone. 

** Tell me the shark has no backbone ! why, 
sir, there it is before your own eyes ; you'll believe 
them, if you won't mine." 

A loud hum of voices reached the liall, even 
through the closed door of the drawing-room. 

" The colonel is here," whispered Lill to Miss 
Crumpton ; *' they are battling at the hop questioiu** 

Miss Tufton and her chaperone found the whole 
fiimily assembled. Mrs. Panton, the two daughters 
Althemiah and Eliza, the admiral, his brother the 
colonel, ;ind another person to whom the colonel 
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was holding forth in a loud voice. This stranger 
was introduced as Sir Frederick Ponsonby, Lill 
at once held out her hand^ greeting him cordially, 
as she explained, for her dear Lady Ponsonby's 
sake. Let us look round the room while Sir 
Frederick is answering Miss Tufton's inquiries for 
his mother. 

The admiral, a round-shouldered middle-sized 
man, will not take up many lines; his face is 
wonderfully variegated, all shades of red in it 
from scarlet down to dark purple, his eyes are 
weak with staring at the sun and heavenly bodies. 
He and his brother, the colonel, are two impatient 
men, always most peculiarly so to one anotlier ; 
they never wait to hear the answer to any question 
the one asks of the other. 

Mrs. Panton has no great pretensions to indi- 
viduality. She resembles hundreds and hundreds 
of other ladies of her age. She has thick bands 
of iron-grey hair, neat features, a faded com- 
plexion, rather bunchy in figure, though by no 
means stout. Her eldest daughter constantly 
invents new caps for her; but the admiral has 
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never been brought to think any of them be- 
coming. 

** Why do yon wear caps, my dear ?" he invari- 
ably asks. 

** My age, my own hnsband." Yes, that speech 
is Mrs, Panton's one peculiariiy. The admiral 
is her ^'own husband." 

Althemiah, named after a three-decker, is not 
pretty, but why she is not it would be difficult 
to tell ; her eyes are good, and her nose, and her 
mouth, and her teeth, and her hair, yet she is 
not pretty; perhaps she is neither fair enongh 
nor dark enough, or too short for the size of her 
head, or her shoulders too broad for her height ; 
but pretty she is not. Mrs. Panton will aisstire 
you that Althemiah has not a fault — the most 
dutiful child parents ever had. Among Mrs. 
Panton's friends, however, her pet daughter wag 
generally called *^ a nice unnoticeable little thing.** 
Althemiah's every phrase begins with " Mamma 
thinks," or "Papa is of opinion." Mrs. Panton 
often thanked God fervently that Lill Tufton 
was not her daughter. Excellent woman!* she 
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had never felt any regrets that the poor girl had 
no mother to gnide and protect her. 

But Lizzie Panton, called Dolly after Dolly 
Vardon, aged sixteen, was pretty even by the 
side of Miss Tufton ; such sweet hazel eyes, like 
a dove's, a nez retroussS, a clear nut-brown com- 
J>lexion, a short, round, active figure ; met trip- 
ping along in the lanes or fields, she was as pretty 
a model for a May queen as one could wish to 
see. The dear little thing has been sitting in a 
comer, silently nursing a lovely white kitten, 
with her soft eyes fixed on Sir Frederick — a bad 
habit she has acquired, She came out of her 
comer to greet her dear LiH. 

And Sir Frederick — ^how did he appear to the 
visitor ? She thought him handsome, but did not 
approve of his distrait air; he looked too much 
as if he were accustomed to break ladies' hearts. 
His dress also struck her as being finical, like 
one of the figures in a French fashion-book. 
Miss Tufton saw all this in the manner in which 
well-bred young ladies manage such examinations. 
Sir Frederick had no idea that he was being tried, 
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and judged^ and sentenced^ by the pair of blue 
eyes, the curve of whose half-lowered eyelids he 
was admiring. 

When Miss Tufton at last remembers that she 
must be civil to Mrs. Panton and Althemiah, the 
colonel pounces again on Sir Frederick. 

"Now, if you will just listen to me, I will 
make it all clear as day to you. If the duty were 
taken off, then the Gaulshire hops would come 
into the market on a par with the Stonyshire. 
My brother and Fordham won't see this ; but, sir, 

this county would be ruined — ^ruined ^ 

" Why the dickens," interrupted the admiral, 
who was humble under criticism as to nautical 
affairs, but rampant on the subject of farming; 
" Why the dickens, I say, shouldn't brewers and 
consumers pay the duty, and not the farmers? 
It's infamous, I say, that the produce of one 
county should be taxed, and not that of another ; 
it's a crying injustice." 

" My good gracious, sir — my good gracious — 
now just stop a minute, and I will explain it all ; 
put it all down on paper." 
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Here ensued a confused duet of ** Government," 
" By George," " Profit," « Taxes," " Sixty pounds," 
" Shameful," « Duty." 

The admiral stuttered with impatience, the 
colonel bearing down on him, and over him, with 
a rapidity of utterance only to be paralleled by a 
first-rate comic singer. Mrs. Panton throughout 
talked plkcidly, sometimes smiling when the up- 
roar swelled. 

Sir Frederick's eyes, full of good-natured mirth, 
went in search of those of Lill. He seemed 
quite at home with her already. A man and 
woman while listening to very commonplace 
remarks may receive very strong impressions of 
each other. How otherwise account for the at- 
tachments we see and hear of, and which we 
know positively have neither been sown nor 
nurtured by scientific, philosophical nor senti- 
mental discussions ? Certainly the epoch at which 
two persons meet who afterwards love one another 
is seldom marked by clever conversation. 

When Miss Tufton rose to take leave. Sir 
Frederick also shook hands. The whole Panton 
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&mily went with them to the door^ the admiral 
adjusting the apron of the chaise, and complimenl^ 
ing Miss Tufton on her pony and her driyiiig, 
and presenting her with a rose and a spray of 
jessamine. They were a cordial and kind-hearted 
family, these Pantons. See, there is Dolly feaiv 
Jessly shoving a lump of sugar into the month of 
Black Prince, Sir Frederick's horse. 

*^Take care, Dolly," says the colonel to his 
pet; "don't put your silly fac« so near that 
fellow's lips. Come away, I say." 

Sir Frederick rode hy the side of the pony 
chaise, reining in Black Prince to keep step 
with Lill's shaggy-maned Shetland; asking the 
usual questions young gentlemen ask of yotmg 
ladies in the country. Was she fond of riding? 
Did she ride? Ever go to the meet, or to the 

balls at Z ? Sir Frederick had heard of a 

picnic to be given by the regiment there, to 
the ladies of the neighbourhood. Lill after an 
instant's skirmish with her conscience which re- 
minded her of Giuliani's dislike to ladies riding, 
confessed she was very fond of riding; she did 
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not expect to have an invitation to the picnic, 
as having been abroad. Sir Mark had had no 
opportunity of showing attention to the military 
now at Z— — • 

" The.Pantons were going," Sir Frederick said; 
'^ he was sure as soon as Miss Tufton was known 
to be at Wavering she would be invited; in that 
case would she go ? " and Sir Frederick's jfine grey 
eyes pleaded most flatteringly for an affirmative. 
But Miss Tuflon was a beautiful young lady 
of fashion, used to flattery ; if the same look 
had been directed to Dolly Panton, g^ would 
have blushed and said, '^ Oh I (yes,'' in a small, 
trembling voice. 

Lill was suffidently embarrassed, however, what 
to say as to Sir Mark's calling on the young 
baronet; she dared not answer that he would, 
though it seemed quite a matter of course that 
he should do so. 

It was a glorious day, a little sharp breeze 
tempering the sun's rays, a little breeze just strong 
enough to make the aspeos {^ow the silver side 
(^ their leaves. Blossom and fruit were all 
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around; the bronzing wheat-fields were pleasant 
to look upon^ and the lazy cattle standing musing 
over their own reflections wherever they could 
find water; there was no song of birds, but the 
air was musical with insects' hum. Beautiful 
shadows coursed over the wavy uplands ; as they 
rush over the hedge to the road. Black Prince 
lays back his quivering ears, and protests against 
them. Lill was pleased with the way Sir Frederick 
patted his horse's arched neck, in which every 
vein showed, and gently encouraged him by 
voice and hand to make acquaintance with the 
objects of his alarm; any show of gentleness in 
a great strong man, fascinates a woman's heart. 

" My pony has tried your politeness long enough. 
Sir Frederick," says Lill at last; perfectly aware, 
nevertheless, that her well-bred escort would not 
have remained such for five minutes had he 
not liked to do so. 

Sir Frederick sees they are skirting the park 
paling, and understands he is dismissed; he 
raises his hat quite off his head, and bows low. 

"A very good imitation of a Frenchman,'* 
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observes Lill, saucily to Miss Crumpton as lie rides 
away. 

"Far better looking than his brother, Mr. 
Valentine," answered the old lady. 

" Better looking? Why, Crummie, Sir Frederick 
is handsome, and poor Valentine is only just 
'tolerable." 

" That's what I meant, Lill ; I dare say Lady 
Ponsonby is not a little proud of this young 
gentleman." 

**He gives me the impression of being too 
handsome for anything." 

Lill mentioned to Sir Mark at dinner, the 
having met Sir Frederick Ponsonby at Admiral 
Panton's that afternoon. 

" The son of the old woman in Paris ? why 
hasn't he called here ? " 

** Because, I suppose, he is aware that in 
England, it is the custom for a stranger to be 
called on, by those who wish for his acquaint- 
ance." 

" Is he going to build himself a house on his 
large property of six hundred acres ? " 
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^^ He did not mention his plans to me, but as 
Lady Ponsonby was very kind to me when I 
was in Paris^ I should be sorry we showed any 
slight to her son." 

*' Why didn't she come with her son ? ^ asked 
Sir Mark^ who had a pleasure in teasing Lill 
with questions; it amused him to see her oolour* 
rise and her eyes flash, and the effort it cost 
her to maintain her composure. The same sort 
of spirit which makes men and boys rouse dogs 
to snap, and bark, and fight 

Sir Mark, however, could be gentlemanly and 
courteous when it pleased him, and he had .no 
sooner seen Sir Frederick than it pleased him to 
be both. The tall, handsome, elegant young 
man gratified Sir Mark's taste for the beautifnL 
As he looked at Sir Frederick, he wished Heaven 
had given him such a son. He fancied, as all do, 
that if this and that circumstance in his life 
had been otherwise ordered, he would have been 
a different and a happier man. Why shonld 
that old-fashioned Lady Ponsonby have snch a 
son to inherit those few acres of Monk's Capel, 
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and the wide lands of Wavering go to a poor 
baby of a youth who could but just claim kith 
with him. " Ay, just the way all things go in 
the world, carefully arranged for man's disap- 
pointment,-' summed up Sir Mark. 

Sir Mark promised the young baronet leave 
to shoot over his preserves ; — an unknown event 
in the recollection of the united parishes of 
Wavering and Bloomfield : moreover invited him 
to dinner, asking the choicest of the neighbour* 
hood to meet him. 

No wonder Sir Frederick mentioned Sir Mark, 
in honourable terms in his letters to his mother. 
Of Lill he observed,—*- 

"She is an extremely pretty person, her 
manner rather too formed for her age. She 
reminds me, not her features, but the expression 
of her &ice, of Leonardo's Mona Lisa, her smile 
is not frank.. Is she mocking at me and the 
world in general ? Her voice is sweet, but has 
a tone of defiance in it. A shade more of gentle*- 
ness and she would be charming." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS 
BEFORE. 

A YOUNG man in the country, neither a dergy- 
man, nor a farmer, without mother, sister^ or 
wife, is expected to seek the society of the 
female relatives of his more fortunately endowed 
male acquaintances. Music and riding are more 
than excuses, they are excellent reasons for 
daily meetings with one's near neighbours. A 
canter on the short turf of a breezy common^ 
is among the pleasantest and most innocent 
diversions of life. Sir Frederick was therefore 
often to be seen on Black Prince, by the side 
of Miss Tufton's horse, and the Miss Pantons' 
ponies. Duets and trios were practised in the 
morning, to be sung in the evening. 

"It seems to me," said Lill, one day to Sir 
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Frederick, "as if you and I had met before; 
your face and voice are so familiar to me." 

" Probably some family likeness to my mother, 
or to Valentine or Alicia." 

Lill smiled, but did not say, " No, indeed, your 
voice and your face have that in them of which 
none of the others of your family can boast." 

Sir Frederick was indeed one of those men who 
are sure to bring a pleased smile on women's 
lips. He was clever, accomplished, handsome, 
never seeking to lead the conversation, but in 
following it, let such gems of information drop 
carelessly, that it gave the idea, that if he chose 
to take the trouble, he could be something superior 
to what he was. He laughed at sentiment in a 
manner, that inferred he had a great share of it. 
For instance, one evening the following skirmish 
took place between him and Lill. 

" I saw by the way you arched your eyebrows. 
Miss Tufton, when I sat down to the piano, 
that you do not approve of men playing — ^you 
consider billiards and cigars more manly amuse- 
ments." 
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** More common, certainly ; I hope you have a 
piano at the priory ? " 

^* You think it must require a strong head to 
resist the danger of long evenings, and nothing 
particular to do." 

" Indeed I was not reflecting on the perils of 
solitude for you." 

"You are not so charitable then, as some 
other of my lady friends. I have been trying 
to ease the anxiety of one, by promising to look 
out for an intellectual middle-aged housekeeper." 

**It puts me out t)f all patience," said Lill; 
" to think of the vulgar, jocular advice which is 
always given to every unmarried man. That is 
how the spirit of society is spoiled." 

*' What ? by the promotion of marriages ? " he 
asked, with laughing eyes. 

" Yes, I think so," she said, pettishly. 

Lill, it must be understood, had rushed to the 
conclusion from the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance, that Sir Frederick being Lady Ponsonby*8 
son, must know the situation of Lady Ponsonby*s 
friend, Giuliani, with regard to herself. Beliey* 
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ing this, she talked to him with the aplomb of 
a girl who considers herself out of danger of being 
mismiderstood. 

" It is quite a relief," continued Sir Frederick, 
** to meet with some , one, whose opinions so 
entirely coincide with my own. I see you are 
not the least romantic. Miss Tufton." 

** ^ A primrose by the river's brink, a primrose 
is to me,' and nothing more. Sir Frederick." 

"You prefer comfortable stone houses to the 
most splendid of aerial castles." 

She answered : " The moment one awakens 
from a dream, all pleasurable emotions are over^ 
the comforts of stone walls remain." 

Miss Tufton spoke of Sir Frederick as very 
amusing, with his nonsensical assimiption of being 
matter-of-fact 

No diplomatist that ever was, or will be, can 
utter the contrary of what he thinks and feels, 
with such a successful air of truth as a young 
lady under twenty. 

Never had Lill been possessed with such a 
spirit of life and movement as now. She seemed 
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to have forgotten what weariness was. Her 
heart had thrown off the lethargy which had 
crept into it from the day she had promised it 
to Giuhani. It beat quickly and happily; far 
more rapidly than ever, and with a new delight. 
Her days were fall and pleasant, too much so 
to leave any time for reflection. 

This blessed truce with care lasted for Lill 
just as long as it ever lasts for any one. 

Since her return to Wavering, it had been her 
habit to write once a fortnight to Mr. Giuliani^ 
giving him a sort of diary of her life. She 
never omitted the name of Sir Frederick Pon- 
sonby where it ought to occur. She meant to 
be in perfect good faith with the Italian. She 
abounded in expressions of interest for the Italian 
cause, dwelling long in touching words of womanly 
sympathy on the fate of the Bandiera brothers, 
a pamphlet about which she had lately been 
reading. 

Giuliani used to dissect these letters word by 
word ; every sentiment or expression should have 
satisfied him, and so they did, on the sixth peru- 
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saL It was the first impression that was painful 
and alarming. The heart has a terribly sure 
divination of its own. Jealousy never does exist 
\vithout some cause ; and as for letters, one may 
be certain that the real feeling of the dear one 
who writes, will filter through the most uncon* 
scious or the most elaborate effort at concealment. 

Giuliani always sat down to answer Lill's letter 
with the intention of pouring out on paper some 
of the riches of his tenderness for her. But 
no sooner did he make the attempt, than his pen 
stopped as if by a spell. Some spirit or demon 
whispered to him, *^She does not care for you, 
or your love. You will only frighten her." 
Thus his letters to her were essays on politics, 
literature, the fine arts ; on any subject, but that 
of himself and his feelings. She might have 
read them aloud at any market cross, except 
that prudent people would have objected to her 
corresponding at all with one who had been her 
Italian master. 

Lill, though she was too young, too inexperienced, 
and alas ! too indifferent, to understand that this 

VOL. 11. 27 
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absence of all expression of liis loye^ anxiety^ 
and pain^ was irrefragable proof of the existence 
of all threc^ or that, as from every oilier empty 
vessel, most noise is to be heard from an empty 
heart; still even she gathered from Giuliani's 
letters, what no one else would have perceived, 
viz. that he was for some reason or other dis- 
pleased with her. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MBBRY ENGLAND. 

Such was the state of things when the great 
event of the year to the youthful agricultural 
population of that quiet nook of the world was 
to take place. 

The Wavering and Bloomfield school feast 
shut out all incidents^ however grand and im- 
portant^ which were at a distance, just as a gate 
or a sapling on the foreground will hide an alp 
on the horizon. 

It was the day when John Larke the carpenter^ 
famed for more than ten miles round, came 
out in great force as contrivei' and conductor 
of the revels. 

At six o'clock on that morning, he might 
have been seen, his hand shading his eyes, ex- 
amining the sky, east^ west, north and south. 

27—2 
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However promising the appearance of the heavens, 
John with both a religious and scientific know- 
ledge of the instability of all things, shakes his 
head to his wife's cheerful anticipations, shakes 
it again when Mrs. Ashton, the rector's lady, 
comes to him at nine o'clock, and says iii her 
spirited way, — 

♦^ Well, John, we may have the tables set in 
the field." 

"Just as you please, ma'am." 

^*You don't pretend to fear rain to-day," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Ashton, laughing. 

" Why, you see, ma'am, it don't do no harm 
to expect" 

"It does no harm to hope," interrupted the 
lady: "I always hope the best, John, and the 
best always comes at last," she added to herself, 
as she tripped actively away. 

Stretching across the glebe field, lying between 
the schoolhouse and the church, were long deal 
tables, covered with white table-cloths, looking 
from the turning of the road from which you 
first saw Bloomfield, like a sheet of wator. 
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The feast would begin at two. At one, small 
parties of children debouched from all the lands 
and woods about ; the Wavering children came ' 
also to Bloomfield school, each child carrying a 
basket containing a plate, sometimes two, a mug, 
and a knife and fork. 

From the back of the rectory, servants issued 
with large dishes, on which reposed magnificent 
cold sirloins, or a rockwork of buns and plum- 
cake. Before two, the Panton family arrived; 
Dolly in a new muslin, rosebud pattern, cun- 
ningly procured by the colonel through Miss 
Tuflx)n's help, being a facsimile of one of Lill's 
dresses which he had heard his pet admire. 
Dolly was famous for her achievements at school 
feasts — *^ a host in herself" agreed all the rectors 
of the surrounding parishes. 

tiill and Miss Crumpton soon appeared. 

" Sir Mark is to follow us," said Lill to Mrs. 
Ashton. ** Indeed he is coming," she added, 
seeing some incredulity on the face of the rector. 

*^ It will be the first time he has honoured us," 
returned Mr. Ashton. 
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'' How pale Dolly is ! " remarked Lill to Althe- 
miab. ** Is she well ? " 

*^ Mamma dees not think she is," replied Althe- 
miah ; *^ but Dolly would come.** 

The children were by this time clattering 
over the benches on either side of the tables, 
their glittering eyes riveted on the beef and 
buns, most of them with their knife and fork 
uplifted in readiness for the attack. 

A smart lady's maid, in a fashionable bonnet 
and shawl down to her heels, is laughingly and 
daintily helping a footman to bring forward the 
large cans of tea. John Larke and his aid 
manage the beer. John is churchwarden, and 
will see to it, that there is no abuse of the malt. 
The schoolmistress calls out, " Now, children." 
The rector is at the head of one table, the admiral 
at the other. Dolly looks furtively round. It 
had been rumoured that Sir Frederick, as Mr. 
Ashton's principal parishioner, would take the 
head of the third table ; but she sees Mrs. Ashton 
whisper to the colonel, who, a moment after 
calls out to her : 
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" You come and hdp us, Dolly." 

The yonng ladies begin to be very active ; it 
seems impossible to satisfy the demands for beef 
and bread. 

** Why are you not eating, little boy ? " asked Lill. 

" Mustard I" he utters gutturally. 

"Mustard I" repeats the lady's maid, conde- 
scendingly ; ** poor fellow ! I'll run for it directly, 
Miss Tufton." 

"You stay where you are," says John Larke, 
churchwardenly ; *^ one of the men '11 go quicker 
than you with your mincing steps." 

" Well, Mr. Larke, I am obliged to you for 
your good opinion." 

Carriages are arriving, and more young ladies 
help. Mammas and married sisters are sitting on 
chairs and benches, or walking round the tables 
as spectators. 

**I say, you Jim," cries out the rector's son, 
a fine boy of nine years old, ** what's the matter 
with you?" 

"Pm fasting. Master Harry." 

Harry supplies him, whispering to Lill, — 
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*' Goodness 1 and he has had two large helpings." 

In Jim's defence, he it said, he never sees roast- 
heef but at the school feast 

Tlie lady spectators are interchanging news 
about their babies, or their boys and girls, or 
about their neighbours, 

" Lill Tufton is prettier than ever." 

"Do you think so? It strikes me her com- 
plexion was finer last year." 

*^ She is paler ; but Lizzie Panton has lost her 
colour altogether. Mrs. Panton ought to give 
those girls a chance of seeing more of the world ; 
she never seems to think of the future." 

*^ There is a fate in these things ; Miss Tuflton 
has been enough in the world, and pretty as she 
is, she is not settled." 

*^ Probably her own fault. By-the-by, where's 
Sir Frederick ? On dit, he's looking that way." 

** Oh, those horrid children, what a noise they 
make!" 

The beef had vanished, and so had the buns^ 
and cakes, and bread, and the gallons of beer and 
tea. 
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**Now, Miss Finch," says Mrs. Ashton, "set 
the girls off playing ; Miss Eh'za Panton will help 
you. Mr. Herbert Colfield and his brother are 
going to play cricket with the boys." 

The boys' side of the field is \ery lively, actu- 
ally some of them throw off their jackets, and 
appear in pink shirts. The girls as yet are too 
shy to play. Dolly leads languidly, and Tom 
Titler is very slow. A horseman waves his hat 
from the road in greeting to the assembly, and 
the boys give a small hurrah. Dolly's face grows 
bright, then clouds over. Only Sir Mark Tufton. 
Lill is leading a party, striving all she can to 
put some animation into them. " Come, then — " 

" Ladj Qaeen Anne, she sits in the sun, 
As fair as a lily, as hrown as a bun," &c. 

Another cheer, a very boisterous one. This 
time it is all right; Sir Frederick has come on 
foot, and there he is, bowing to the ladies ; and 
now he is among the boys. The sports have 
received a new impetus. The true spirit of a 
leader has come back to Dolly; she makes the 
girls run. Who can catch her ? 
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The sun is on a level with the church roof. 
" It's time to leave off," whispers the rector's 
lady to the rector. " What are they doing ? " 

Who would have expected it from Sir 
Frederick? There he is runniDg at the top of 
his speed; boys and girls in full chase. He 
runs famously: the moment he is in danger of 
being caught, he showers down ginger-bread 
nuts, or those enticmg red and yellow and white 
concoctions, which fill sundry huge glass bottles 
in Mrs. Pybus's left hand-window. She will 
need a new supply. 

How odd I How kind 1 Approving looks, mock- 
ing smiles, follow the. young baronet. Flushed, 
and the handsomer for it, Sir Frederick at last 
gives in, and falls, perhaps not undesignedly so, 
at Miss Tufton's feet ; one of the smiles he thinks 
so mysterious is on her face, at that very instant. 
He looks away, meets Dolly's dear eyes, springs 
up as if stung, and hastens to Mrs. Ashton's side 
as though he had perceived that lady to be in 
need of his assistance. 

A very substantial tea is provided on these 
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occasions for the friends invited to the school 
feast. The tea is in point of fact a cold dinner. 
Ceremony belongs exclusively to hot dishes; 
certainly there was very little of it that evening 
in the rectory dining-room. The gentlemen who 
had a right to the highest seats were in the 
lowest. Sir Mark Tufton was beside Althemiah ; 
Sir Frederick next to the rector's daughter, a young 
lady of eleven years old. Balph Colfield had 
manoeuvred himself into a seat by Dolly. 

Every one and everything in that handsome 
room denoted prosperity. All the guests round 
the rector's hospitable table were favoured children 
of the earth. Not one had ever known the heart- 
breaking, up-hill work of a struggle for mere 
material existence; none had an idea of the 
firuidesB rolling of a wheel, or of pouring water 
into sieves. Yet smooth as those lives appeared, 
every one was troubled and vexed with a rumpled 
rose-leaf. Even that pretty sixteen year old 
Dolly, would have said, had you asked her 
opinion of the world, " that it was all vanity and 
vexation of spirit." 
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The company parted early: while they were 
standing in a confiised group, waiting for the 
carriages. Sir Frederick came to Miss Tufton with 
her burnous over his arm. 

" This is yours, I am sure,'* he said. 

^^ I am at a loss to guess how you made the 
discovery," returned Lill. 

** Are you not partial to the perfume of violets ? " • 
asked he, laying his face on the soft each- 
mere. 

" How dare you ? " rose to Lill's lips. She only 
refrained on account of those about her ; but she 
made an attempt to take the cloak from Sir 
Frederick; who misinterpreting her action, or 
pretending to do so, folded the warm soft wrap 
round her. That moment Lill's eyes met those 
of Dolly, who was standing where the light of 
the hall lamp fell on her ; Lill shivered. 

"You are catching cold," said Sir Frederick 
in his rich voice ; such a dangerous voice some- 
times. 

" Good night, dear Dolly," said Lill. 

What did Dolly do, but give the extended 
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hand a sharp little flip, and run away with a 
laugh that had no mirth in it ? 

Lill shivered again, and then Sir Frederick 
drew up tlie hood of lier mantle, and led her to 
the carriage. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



FALSE APPEARANCES. 



Could it be ifrom cold that Lill shivered on that 
balmy July night? No, indeed: it was from a 
sudden revelation made to her by the earnestly 
interrogating eyes of her little friend. Lill knew 
now the reason of that species of surveillance 
with which Dolly had lately vexed her. She 
saw herself standing on the brink of a precipice. 
She had been gliding down a slope so smooth^ 
that she had been unconscious of its descent. 
Only a violent backward movement could save 
her from going over. 

Sir Mark was in high good-humour during 
the drive home, actually joking Miss Crumpton 
on Colonel Panton's attentions. But Lill could 
hear nothing distinctly, for the piercing reitera- 
tion in her ear of one word, "disloyal." She 
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threw bac5k the hood, so carefully drawn round 
her head, undid the fastening of the burnous, 
sat forward with her, head out of the window, 
panting for breath. Half a dozen subjects crowd 
her thoughts ; she wonders the while at the green 
tinted flame of the glow-worm, at the blackness 
of ihe trees against the sky ; every leaf that 
stirs seems to her to have a threatening message. 
She once more cowers back into her comer. 

" Are you asleep, Miss Tufton ? " questioned 
Sir Mark. 

** No, only too tired to talk," 

*'I have invited a dozen of the people we 
met to-day to dine with us the day after to- 
morrow." 

Lill roused herself to say, *' That is very short 
notice." 

" So it is. Miss Tufton, but I wanted to have 
that capital fellow. Sir Frederick, before he goes 
to Paris. Metal more attractive there, than my 
partridges and pheasants." 

'* Thank God 1 " very nearly burst from Lill's 
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*' I beg your pardon," said Sir Mark, politely. 

"For what P** 

" For not having heard what you said." 

Lill at that instant would have been grateful 
for the prop of a friendly word ; very good im- 
pulses were in her heart, but Sir Mark's ironical 
manner, as it always did, braced her spirit up 
to defiance. 

^'If you wish to know what I thought, but 
did not intend to express, it was that I was 
glad Sir Frederick was going to see his mother. 
After being away ten years, he might give some 
weeks to her," 

" Upon my word. Miss Tufton, I am pleased 
at your austere ideas of duty to parents ; sur- 
prised at your philosophic indifference to one of 
the handsomest and pleasantest young fellows I 
ever met" 

"You ought to have said rejoiced instead of 
surprised^ Sir Mark, considering, as you say, 
there is metal more attractive in Paris; but for 
my indifference, I should have had to wear a 
willow wreath at your dinner-party." 
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Sir Mark^ at the mention of the willow wreath, 
abstained from a farther attack. 

Alone, with her bedroom door locked, Lill 
sat with her head within her hands. No need 
to reflect or examine herself. She knew what 
had happened, knew that her heart beat wildly 
for some one, and that one not Giuliani. He 
was for ever driven out of the sanctuary pro- 
mised to him; her joys, her sorrows, her thoughts 
were grouped round Sir Frederick. 

*' What will become of me ? " she muttered, and 
slow, scorching tears rolled over her hot cheeks. 
"I must try to do right Oh! that I could go 
back to what I was only one year ago; how 
diflerently I would act I If any one were to ask 
me why I did not say no to Mr. Giuliani when 
he put it in my power, I could not give a reason. 
I had such a confusion of feelings at the time, 
a sort of stupid idea that I had encouraged him, 
and I did like him so much till directly after- 
wards." 

Quite true, Lill; you had liked him until he 
added a new ingredient to your intercourse ; this 
VOL. II. 28 
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addition it was which had soured all the sweet 
that existed before. 

"All wrong, always all wrong; so weak to 
be always wrong, — no, this time I will do right 
Though I die. for it, I will hold io my word.** 

She was pacing up and down the room, talking 
to herself. She would' send a letter to Giuliani 
by Sir Frederick: if the young baronet was not 
aware of her engagement, and now Lill doubted 
it, this act of hers would make it dear to him. 
As for inflicting pain on Sir Frederick in her 
present mood, she enjoyed the idea of doing so — 
she felt revengeful towards him. 

*^No fear of this fine Leander dying for love 
of any one." 

It was a pleasure to her to mock at him. Then 
she turned round on herself, ** I am a detestable 
creature; I declare to Heaven I despise myself, 
I know no good of this man, but that be can 
sing like a nightingale and ride like any trooper. 
I don't believe he cares a pin's head for me, and 
yet I am jready to follow him to the end of the 
world, and trample on a great and noble heart 
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to do so; no doubt of what I wonld do^ had I 
' the option. Poor Giuliani I and you actually 
would give your life for me, would make your 
body my shield any day. God help me, God help 
me, and drive ihis evil spirit out of me." 

Love is as insatiable as death, and prayers 
such as that put up by Lill never reached heaven. 
She had other and worse trials before her, ere 
rest came. 

The next morning Lill wrote her letter to Giu- 
liani; a very different one &om any she had 
ever sent him. She made use of words which, 
had they been the expression of real sentiments, 
she could never have had the courage to put 
down on paper for him to see. While she wrote 
them she was thinkiug simply of the vexation 
they would cause Sir Frederick could he read 
them. She sealed the envelope, directed it, and 
added in one comer, *^ honoured by Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby." 

She was in the most overpowering spirits all 
day. When Ruth came to dress her, unlike 
her usual habit of reading while her hair was 

28—2 
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arranged, LiU rattled away in an unconnected 
way to her maid. 

" Try how I should look with that great rose 
in the front of my hair, Ruth; I like it — ^fasten 
it somehow — exactly in the parting." 

Ruth objected, first the difficulty, and then the 
unbecoming oddness. 

"I don't care, I will have it so," said Lill, 
with sudden violence. " There, take some of the 
hair, and plait it in." She tried to do it herself, 
but her fingers trembled so, she was obliged to 
desist The next moment she would not have 
any flowers in her hair at all. 

When Ruth had finished ' her labours, and 
Lill was alone, she took the letter for Giuliani 
out of her desk, looked at the address, placed 
it within the folds of her handkerchief, and was 
about to go downstairs — ^yes, she was resolved — 
her hand was on the lock of the door, when 
the impulse bom amidst a storm of emotion gave 
way. She grew faint-hearted, and the letter was 
destroyed, torn into the smallest atoms. She then 
went down with a feeling of relief. 
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The fever in Lill's veins flushed her cheeks 
and brightened her eyes. Even those most 
fEimiliar with her beauty were struck by its 
radiance this evening. 

"She is wonderfully lovely," thought Sir 
Frederick, and his eyes continually sought her. 

"Where is Dolly?" Lill asked of Mrs. Pan- 
ton. 

" A bad headache — school feasts always knock 
her up; and indeed, I am afraid I am wrong 
to let her go to grown-up parties; Althemiah 
did not till she was eighteen." 

"And the colonel, I suppose, has stayed at 
home with his pet ? " 

"Yes; we counted heads, for Sir Mark was 
so good as to tell Althemiah who were to be of 
the party, and we found we should be thirteen 
if the colonel came." 

Sir Frederick was standing by Miss Tufton; 
she said, recklessly, — 

" Once in Paris, at the Caledons' — do you know 
the Caledons, Sir Frederick ?— I very nearly drove 
the lady of the house wild. Sir Mark wouldn't 
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sit down thirteen to duiner^ and I was late — that 
was where I first met Mr^ GinlianL" 

'^ Indeed 1 my mother's fidend I I did not know 
you were acquainted," 

" He is a particular friend of mine." 

" Who is your particular firiend^ Miss Tufton?** 
asked Sir Mark. 

*^ Mr. Giuliani," repeated Lill, in tones as clear 
as a trumpet 

*^ What 1 the Italian master ? " said Sir Mark ; 
" the man you got the opera box out of? Here's 
an opportunity for you — ^send him the money by 
Ponsonby." 

" I told you once, Sir Mark " but Sir Mark 

was at the other end of the room receiving 
Mr. Langden, the millionnaire, who now possessed 
the Ponsonby estate, all of it, with the exception 
of Sir Frederick's farm of Monk's Capel and the 
Priory. 

Mr. Langden was a middle-sized, heavy man^ 
neither ugly nor handsome, neither young nor* old. 
The only decided opinion that could be given 
about him was, that he was rich and unmarried. 
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Sir Frederick had expected to take Miss Tufton 
in to dinner. She did not see him, so occupied 
was she with Mr. Langden. The young baronet's 
lip curled, as she passed him leaning on Mr. Lang- 
djBu's arm. 

During dinner, the lady at Sir Frederick's right 
made some remark to him which led to a dis- 
coBsion between them of the comparative merits 
of English and French women. Sir Frederick 
took care his opinion should be distinctly heard 
by Mifis Tufton. 

''Englishwomen are, I fancy, the handsomest 
and the best possible women in the universe, but 
in dress and in manner they do not shine. The 
best dressed Englishwoman always has something 
heavy and overdone about her ; while a French- 
woman sets herself and her dress off, so that if 
there are imperfections, they do not strike the 
eye as they do in her English rival." 

•'And what do you say to their hairV^ suddenly 
interposed Mr. Langden. 

Sir Frederick was so surprised at the quarter 
whence the question issued, that he did not 
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answer promptly enongh to prevent Mr. Langden 
from proceeding. 

** When I was in Paris, I never could bear to 
look at a Frenchwoman's head — it seemed as if 
they had torn the hair out by the roots. The 
parting was as wide as my finger." And he 
held up a particularly thick finger. 

Sir Frederick's glance dwelt an instant on the 
finger, and then sought Miss Tufton's eyes with 
a look of congratulation. 

" The fact is," went on Sir Frederick to his 
neighbour, as if Mr. Langden had not spoken, 
"a Frenchwoman knows how to be handsome 
without beauty; the why and the how remains 
a mystery to women of all other nations." 

Lill laughed a mirthless laugh, and retorted, — ] 

"And all the world knows that the English, 
particularly English men, haye a decided taste 
for the mysterious and supernatural." 

" Indeed ! "^exclaimed Mr. Langden, " I thought 
that we were the most matter-of-fact people." 

" Some of us are, most hopelessly so," said Lill, 
quietly, and dropped into silence. 
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Sir Mark^ in his loud, overbearing way, was 
saying,— 

" £now Mrs. Venner I I think I do ; she ought 
to be killed, strangled, choked; she made mc 
drive once eleven miles to eat her haunch of 
venison, and it was cold, spoiled. I'll never 
forget it, never forgive her, never go into her 
house again.^ 

Mrs. Panton's mild voice here intervened. 
Mrs. Panton was always graphic in description. 

*'A most respectable person, I assure you, 
Mr. Langden, only so deaf; comes of a good 
stock : his father was in the Church, and he had 
a cousin a lawyer ; and that's the kind of person 
he is.'* 

LUl listened, and it seemed to her that she 
had never heard such conversation before. Were 
all these people rational beings? Her head was 
aching sadly with the buzz and nonsense. She 
was thankful when Sir Mark frowned to her to 
take the ladies away. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



CROSS PURPOSES. 



When the gentlemen came into the drawing- 
room. Sir Frederick sat down by Miss Tufton. 
She took no notice of him, so he began taming 
over the books on a table near him. 

"Ah! I see you are of the same school. 
Miss Tufton, as my mother and sister," said 
Sir Frederick, showing her the pamphlet of the 
Bandiera. 

*^ And you, of course, are of a diflTerent one ?'* 

"Are your opinions of a delicate pink, or 
are they of the deepest sanguinary hue. Miss 
Tufton?" 

"I should hope that respect for the rights of 
the people — respect and sympathy for men who 
prefer death to slavery — ^may be confessed without 
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bringing down on me the charge of being a red 
repablican.-' 

Lill bad an inner feeling of satis&ction in using 
against Sir Frederick some of what she recollected 
as Giuliani's sentiments. 

*'AbI you have taken the infection strongly, 
I see; quite natural; you are at the age for 
enthusiasm without reflection." 

** And you, I suppose, at the age which reflects 
that it is best to worship the powers that be,'' 
retorted Lill. 

**A1I ladies have a tender weakness for con- 
spiracy and conspirators — for what is beyond the 
law," said Sir Frederick. 

"I suppose you will allow that people don't 
risk their lives merely for the pleasure of con- 
spiring, and that it is not the rule to conspire 
against a good government" 

LiU was growing very angry, the more so 
that she read something very like fun in Sir 
Frederick's eyes. 

** Perhaps not a reasonable nation, such as our 
own, — ^but Italians ! why, conspiracy is a part of 
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their national character; they are a dramatic 
race^ fond of pointed hats^ and red cIoaks> and of 
firing from behind rocks and walls on unarmed 
passengers." 

Lill's eyes were two flashing fires now; why 
couldn't she find something sharply mortifying to 
say? 

*^ My dear Miss Tufton, do not be angry, but 
do believe that when a nation is worthy of free- 
dom they have it: no class, no nation, can be 
kept down, unless it has some inherent defect or 
vice which justifies the degradation." 

" That is to say, weakness is a justification for 
injustice and oppression : a noble and generous 
doctrine summed up in three words, — might is 
right." 

**You mistake me; I do not consider might 
as right. I should be delighted to see that slyest 
and luckiest of conspirators, Louis Philippe, 
dethroned; I hope to do so. I despise the 
stupidity of the French people who took the 
crown from a royal gentleman to give it to a 
huckster." 
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**You have been well received by the Fau- 
bourg St. Gennain, I perceive," said Lill, coldly, 
'* We are born to be enemies. Sir Frederick. I 
hate and detest the Bourbons — the root more than 
the branches." 

** And, no doubt, for the capital reason ladies have 
for hating and loving," retorted Sir Frederick. 

Lill had hit him with the words Faubourg 
St. Germain. Lill said passionately, — 

" Women sometimes can give reasons for doing 
both one and the other. Sir Frederick." 

At that instant she believed she hated him. 
Lill, to avoid singing duets with Sir Frederick, 
proposed games. When he had rejoined the ladies 
in the drawing-room, he was quite willing to make 
peace with his pretty hostess ; but all through the 
evening, whenever the opportunity had occurred of 
giving him a sharp retort, she had seized on it. 
For instance, when they were playing at " Throw- 
ing a light upon it," twice running sufficient light 
had been gained to see that the object to be dis- 
covered was a man ; Sir Frederick had asked the 
first time, " Is he good ?" When he put the same 
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question again, Lill called out : " How very moral 
Sir Frederick Ponsonby is 1** 

Poor girl, she was dreadfully tired of the part 
she was acting, longing for every one to go and 
leave her to be miserable and silent. 

Admiral Panton was the dread of all the 
musical young ladies of the neighbourhood. 
Never was there a man so devoid of tact, that 
fine extra sense which best enables its possessor 
to dispense with amiability or moral worth. The 
admiral would, with a smiling ruthlessness, inter- 
rupt the most interesting conversations with, — 
*^ Come, are we to have no music this evening? " 

"Oh, yes, admiral," would his victim answer; 
" do make dear Althemiah play." 

"No; no playing; who cares for Althemiah's 
playing? That's not what I want; it's a song 
from you. Miss Harriet, or Miss Rose," or what- 
ever the name of the doomed might be. 

This particular evening he pounced on Miss 
Tufton. He could not see the almost despair 
with which she said it was a pity to interrupt 
the game. 
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No^ no^ no: she must oblige him by singing 
« The Skipper and his Boy." 

Ycjp might have heard a pin drop while Lill 
sang; her voice had in it that ring of intense 
feeling which, issuing fipom a soul in pain, cleaves 
its way to the hearts of the listeners. Even 
Sir Mark was quiet; he looked at his grand- 
daugliter as she left the instrument with curio- 
Bitj. Admiral Fanton had achieved such a 
snccess by his first importunity, that he now 
attacked Sir Frederick. Sir Frederic would be 
delighted to sing a duet with Miss Tufbon, but 
Miss Tufton said, drily, " that she was hoarse ; 
he might have heard she was." 

Sir Frederick sat down to the piano; ho was 
able to accompany himself in a simple song ; on 
the present occasion he chose one of those foolish 
ditties in which every ver§e ends, " Forget thee, 
never!" Did he intend or not to throw any 
particular meaning into the words ? That is 
among the facts of his history never to be known. 
It was out of his power to have calculated on 
ihe eflFect he produced. The third time he pro- 
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nounced ^^ Forget thee, never!" Lill rose from 
lier seat with a sort of stiff, mechanical move- 
ment, stared wildly about her like one iu need 
of help, then, with the same species of sleep- 
walking effort, sat down again. No one appeared 
to have observed her ; Sir Frederick had. She 
was sitting sideways to the piano, and his head 
had been turned towards her. The mute appeal 
of agony had thrilled through him : he tried, 
but was unable, to finish the fourth verse; he 
made a laughing apology for his want of memory. 

**0h! sing the third verse over again,** im- 
plored one young lady. 

Sir Frederick engaged his charming petitioner 
in a violent flirtation, during which he watched 
the expressive clenching of Lill's hands. 

" Since he would not sing," said his fair ad- 
mirer, *^ would he take a seat in our carriage? 
There was plenty of room, only papa and herself." 

But Sir Frederick was determined on a moon- 
light ride home. 

" Is there a moon ? " said his frank companion. 

** Always," replied Sir Frederick, rather saucily. 
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and with a demonstration of changing his place, 
which sent the young lady to whisper to her 
father. 

Lill heard Sir Frederick telling some one who 
was reproaching him for being no sportsman, 
that he might be back for the hunting season. 
Everybody was shaking hands with her at once. 
Would they never go ? 

" Farewell, Miss Tufton," said Sir Frederick's 
rich musical voice. 

" Good-bye," she answered, and looked straight 
at him. " Remember me, if you please, to Lady 
Ponsonby, and to your brother and sister." 

They shook hands, and he left the room with 
some of the other guests. Lill remained standing 
in the same place. She fancied she was watching 
Sir Mark's very tender parting with Althemiah. 
As the door closed on the Pantons, Sir Mark 
came towards Lill. 

** Wliy, how tired you look 1 " he exclaimed. 

*' I am tired ; I can scarcely stand." 

*' Why don't you sit down, then ? " and Sir Mark 
actually wheeled forward an arm-chair for her. 

TOL. n. 29 
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**I'll go to bed," she said, turning sharply 
away, 'that he might not see the tears that rose 
to her eyes. The trifling sympathy shown by 
Sir Mark made her qnite hysterical. 

Sir Frederick went home that night an instance 
of the possibility of what some affirm often 
happens ; that of a man being in love with two 
women at once. 

There exists a great dissolving power in ab- 
sence, and a very creative one in presence. One 
does not forget, but the clear outlines of the 
past get blurred and faint. Constancy requires 
to be cultivated and exercised, just as our other 
virtues do, by self-denial and self-control. 

Sir Frederick Ponsoiiby only paid a flying 
visit to Paris ; just the number of hours requisite 
to refresh his wardrobe and make him present- 
able at the Bains d'Am^lie. 

" Pour qui veut du repos, du soleil, un air pCir, 
Le scjour d'Amelie est le port le plus sur." 

Whether repose, sun and pure air, were the 
peculiar objects of Sir Frederick's journey to the 
Canigou k Montague des Airs, must be left to 
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the reader's penetration. Lady Ponsonby and 
Alicia kindly took it for granted, that after 
having been subjected to the damp English 
climate. Sir Frederick felt the necessity of a 
course of drying, at the foot of the Roche 
d'AnnibaL 

The evening before Sir Frederick was to start 
for the Pyrenees, Lady Ponsonby, believing that 
she was showing a real turn for diplomacy, began 
a sort of cross-examination of her son about his 
fair neighbours at Monk's Capel. 

*' Well, Fred, I have been half expecting some 
confidences from you." 

He asked of what kind. 

** The only one usually vouchsafed by men to 
their mothers, — ^an intimation that at some period 
or other they may marry." 

'* Does it disappoint you, mother, that I have 
no such confession to make ? " 

'* I wonder a little, considering the descriptions 
joa have sent me of the girls you have seen so 
much of." 

" My dear mother, I dreamed the niglit before 

29—2 
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I left England, that I was going to be married, 
and I awoke aiid found my pillow wet with my 
tears." 

" That is a put-off, and not an answer to my 
question." 

'* You shall have the frankest of negatives 
tlien. No — I have not the slightest idea of placing 
my heart under the despotism of Miss Tufton; 
nor have I the presumption to believe it would 
be accepted." 

"I see, then, that Miss Tufton was the only 
one who excited your attention." 

** Quite true : Miss Althemiah " 

** What a name 1 " ejaculated Alicia. 

"Miss Althemiah was excellent, but mono- 
tonous. Her dear little sister still played with 
the kitten. The member's daughter's eyes treated 
me with the most haughty indifference." 

" That will do," said Lady Ponsonby, laughing ; 
** I am satisfied you have returned heart-whole." 

Sir Frederick for all answer, shrugged his 
shoulders : he was most hermetically discreet. 

Lady Ponsonby retailed the above conversation 
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with zest to Mr. Giuliani. Her anxiety about 
her son while he was in Sir Mark Tufton's 
neighbourhood had been revealed to the Italian 
by the excess of her precautions to hide it He 
could hardly suppress a smile at the naivet^ with 
which his good friend believed that the only 
danger to Lill's constancy lay in Sir Frederick's 
presence. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

LILL BREAKS. 

The next week was endless to Miss Tufton. She 
would go out with the intention of taking a long 
walk or ride, and return tired within the hour. 
Everything wearied her, everything annoyed her ; 
the least noise or movement in the room where 
she was, made her nervous. Everybody was 
disagreeable or to blame, and she felt a profound 
disgust for life, indeed, for humanity in generaL 

Miss Crumpton at last began to be aware that 
something was amiss with Lill. She had known 
her impatient and passionate, but never languid 
and listless; had never seen her occupied for 
hours with one single page of a book — ^for the 
leaf was never turned, that the chaperone could 
vouch for — still less had Lill ever remained half 
a morning with her hands in her lap, apparently 
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watching the raindrops on the window ronning 
into one another. Nor was it only when Miss 
Crumpton and the young lady were tSte-h-tete 
that Lill fell into these fits of absence. In the 
evenings^ when Sir Mark was present, she would 
sit motionless, staring at the lamp or the fire. 

Intense thought produced this longing for 
physical repose. From a child to a woman she 
had had a craving for information of all kinds, 
but Lill had never shown any reflective faculty ; 
ahe acquired — she did not originate. The present 
call upon her head to direct her heart, singularly 
distressed her. She was confused by a mingling 
of sentiment and sensation. But for her entangle- 
ment with Mr. Giuliani, she would not have been 
called on to struggle against a preference for 
Sir Frederick Ponsonby. It was the necessity for 
the struggle, the diflSculty to be overcome, which 
fixed his image indelibly on her soul. Difficulty 
acts on some natures as a magnet. Otherwise, 
ibe probabilities are, that Lill, with her sharp 
perception of weaknesses, her high standard of 
worth, would have sifted Sir Frederick, and 
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decided that the grain of his character was not 
equal to his external merits. As it was, her 
whole being, heart, soul, mind, were engrossed 
by him. She must suffer — might die (she was 
one of the girls who might die for love), but it 
was one of those terrible passions which never 
leave their victims so long as they live. 

One morning Lill was roused from her apathy 
by Miss Cnimpton laying a letter silently before 
her. The colour and shape of the envelope told 
her at once from whom it came. The sight 
instantly summoned up the recollection of a- lively 
debate she had had with Giuliani. She averring 
that she never thought or spoke of people, but 
they were sure to appear in person, or else to 
write ; and Giuliani asking her, if she had ever 
noted how often such a concurrence had failed. 

** It had not failed now,** thought Lill, as she 
opened his letter ; no, nor it could not have failed 
for many a day past; never had Giuliani been 
so present to her spirit, as during these last weeks. 

Giuliani had written less than usual, only two 
sides of his paper were covered. There were 
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neither apologies nor excuses for not having 
written sooner. Why should any one condemn 
himself as inattentive or idle? or resort to so 
stupid a manoeuvre to escape the effort necessary 
to find, something worth sdying. To give a 
reason for unusual silence is another thing, and 
always as acceptable as excuses are unpalatable. 

Giuliani began his letter much in the same 
way he would have done had he come to speak 
to Lill by word of mouth, instead of with his pen. 

** You will smile," he wrote, " to hear that my 
letter is prompted by a dream. We moderns 
scout at most things that were reverenced by the 
ancients, just as youths quiz the counsels of gray- 
beards. You remember that we have high autho- 
rity' for believing that warnings are sometimes 
sent in dreams. 

**Last night I dreamed that I saw you in a 
church, assuredly a church in Italy, for the women 
with which it was crowded had on either the 
pezzotto or the mezzaro. Among them I was 
startled by seeing you, kneeling on a chair as 
Italian women do. You also wore the Genoese 
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scarf over your head. Astonishing the distinct- 
ness with which I heard the mosic^ it was that 
of a nulitarj mass. As I gazed at jon^ you 
tamed and saw me. The first expression of yonr 
face was that of terror, the next moment you 
stretched your hands towards me with a cry 
for help. In the struggle to reach you, I awoke. 

^^I am not prone to superstition, not afiraid 
to commence a journey on a Friday, or on the 
thirteenth of a month, not unwilling to sit down 
thirteen to table. Still this dream has been 
the deciding cause of this letter. Are you in 
any difficulty, any peril? you told me once, you 
did not want a friendship that should show itself 
but once in a life, like coronation trappings. To 
some, nevertheless, is given the chance of proving 
their devotion but once, some never have even 
that one chance. Do not grudge me the oppor- 
tunity if it occurs ; remember that you have one 
true Mend willing to help you. Be your trouble 
what it may, give me at least my share of it 

'* Your feithful 
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Lill read this letter^ revealing a constant thought 
of her, revealing love with all love's tender super- 
stitions, another sort of superstition from the one 
disclaimed, and saw in it, what? only the chance 
of an escape. Strong passion seldom sees any- 
thing beyond or above its own aims. Lill, so 
generous when heart-whole, so sensitive to in- 
flicting mortification, now believed this letter to 
be nothing less than on interposition of Providence 
in her behalf. 

Unconsciously cruel as a woman always is, 
when she does not love the man who loves her, 
she wrote on the spur of the moment : — 

**Yes, indeed, Mr. Giuliani; I do believe you 
are my sincere friend, the truest I shall ever 
have. I have been very foolish, very erring; I 
must try not to do worse yet, and I should do 
worse if I deceived you. I cannot expect you 
or any one to believe me, to believe that I 
meant well. I have endeavoured, indeed I have, 
to keep faith with you, but I know I have broken 
it; not willingly, not gaily and carelessly, oh, 
nol indeed, — ^pray believe that at least. I have 
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cried out for help, and your letter has come 
like a good angel to guide me ; I feel as if R 
were a voice from heaven. You would have 
led me right long ago, but I did wish to make 
you happy. I see I was very stupid, but not 
wicked, not intentionally so; will you ever for- 
give me? I am sure I shall never be happy, 
because all my life long I shall remember my 
fault to you. I will always pray that you may 
forget me and be happy. 

" Your poor pupil, 

"LillTufton." 

She hastily gathered together every scrap she 
had of his writing, putting them into the same 
envelope with her letter. In the centre, carefully 
wrapped in silver paper, was the ring Giuliani 
had given her. He had chosen it to suit her 
fortunes, not his, and the price had entailed on 
him manifold privations. " I don't want to part 
with you, poor little ring, but I must, though 
it will hurt him to see you again," and a great 
tear fell and dimmed the diamonds. She heard 
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again tlie fond^ foolish words which had accom- 
panied the gift. *^ Why cannot I love him 1 " she 
exclaimed with a great gasp. 

She ran upstairs for her bonnet; this time 
Bhe never thonght of Miss Crumpton as a mes- 
senger. When she was within sight of Waverincr, 
she stopped; two minutes more and tlie letter 
would be beyond recall ; her heart beat fearfully. 
At this crisis, she was startled by John Larke's 
voice. 

•* Good-day, Miss." 

** Good-morning, John," and she walked on. 
** When I seed you a-coming along so fast, 
Miss, says I to myself, now Miss Tufton be a- 
going to the post, sure as anything. Everyone 
do have a way of hurrying when they be bound 
for the post." 

"Because they be generally too late, John," 
said LiU, trying to speak calmly. 

**I expects it's just that. Miss. Hurry is bad, 
and delay is bad ; it's a precious hard job, so it 
is, to find out when it's the right time for one 
or t* other. Them Lon'on architects now, I 
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ain't for finding fault with *em, nor with Mr. 
Langden for employing of 'em^ he hadn't no time 
to lose to get his work done afore winter set in; 
but bless you. Miss Tuftbn, there ain't nothing 
now in that house that don't want setting to 
rights." 

"I suppose you are to do that," said^^Lill; 
guessing the old man's wish, that she should under- 
stand he had been working at Longlands. 

" Why, yes. Miss. Mr. Langden "^and me's 
been agreeing about a heap of things. Says I, 
Mr. Langden, sir, I ain't by no means a quick 
man in getting through jobs, — Mr. Ashton '11 tell 
you that. I likes to do the thing as it shan't 
want doing again. Shall I put the letter in the 
box for you. Miss ? " 

Lill hurriedly gave him her packet; so John 
Larke completed a job that day, which certainly 
would not require doing again. 

After dinner, when they were alone, Lill said]to 
Miss Crumpton, 

"You have your wish, Crummie. I have 
broken with Mr. Giuliani." 
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Miss Cnunpton laid down her work. 

" Don't say a word of thankfulness," went on 
Lill, " or I shall hate you as much as I do myself." 

She got up and walked to and fro in the room 
seyeral times, then stopped, and confronting the 
astonished chaperone, said, — 

" Christians do not exult in the pain of their 
enemies, do they? Mr. Giuliani was my enemy : 
if it had not been for him, I should not have 
had a dark speck as big as a pin on my life: 
but still I don't enjoy paining him. Why 
didn't you do your duty, Crummie, and tell Sir 
Mark " 

** My dear, you begged me not," 

** Would you stand by and see me stab my- 
self if I begged you ? let me throw myself over 
a precipice, if I begged you? When one is 
mad, our friends are bound to take care of us, 
to use force to prevent our doing ourselves 
harm." 

**0 LiUl I am not, — I never was,— =-able to 
guide you. I was wrong to keep a situation for 
which I knew myself imfit. I was not clever 
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enough for you ; " and Miss Crumpton began to 
cry. 

The secret of Lill's power of inspiring affec- 
tion, in spite of a temper variable and impetuous 
as the wind, was, that she redeemed her out- 
breaks by such warm tenderness, such abundant 
repentance. 

^* Dear Crummie ! " she now exclaimed, throw- 
ing her arms round her old friend, *^ forgive 
me, I am naughty, because I am unhappy. Don't 
look so pitiful, Crummie, — ^you break my heart.** 

Miss Crumpton stroked the fair head so coax- 
ingly laid on her knee. 

" Ah ! poor thing, if ever any one was bom to 
break their own heart, it is you ; always such a 
tempest of a child." 

" Pity me," said Lill ; *^ for this day, I have 
cured a wrong action, by one worse." 

This state of mind lasted till the fifth day, 
when she received a packet from Paris. She 
found in it only her own letters — they were all 
there, even to the note asking for lessons : j-es, 
even the very rote of invitation she had written 
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by Valentine's desire. No one need envy Lill's 
sensations when she took up these bits of paper^ 
so carefully preserved. In the faded writing, 
.as in a magic mirror^ she saw herself the saucy 
beauty^ the eager pupil; saw the kind master^ 
the anxious friend — the devoted lover. His 
voice was in her ears : " Pray God take that 
sound away." She did not faint, but she could 
not see, — ^the room had grown dark, and always 
. that voice close to her ear. 

Miss Crumpton, who had herself received the 
packet from the postman, though full of curiosity 
to know the contents, had discreetly left Lill alone 
. for half an hour. 

Having heard that the best way of recovering 
persons from a stupor of grief was to scold them 
heartily. Miss Crumpton no sooner saw Lill's state 
than she began, — 

"Come, my dear, get up from off the floor; 
come, Lill, it's not nice to give way so, particu- 
larly about — hem! hem! — particularly in tliis 
case." 

Lill looked at her with burning eyes, tried 
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to speak^ but her throat was too diy^ and her 
poor lips too parched. Miss Crumpton raised 
her up. 

"You had better go and lie down^ my dear: 
let me help you." 

LUl dragged herself wearily along by Miss 
Grumpton's arm^ went upstairs slowly^ and lay 
down on her bed^ without a word. 

" Drink some water, LilL" 

Miss Crumpton drew down the blinds, and 
then bustled away, recollecting the letters left 
open on the table in the morning room. As 
she gathered them together she muttered, "fret- 
ting about a man she doesn't care a pin for: 
who can manage girls ? " 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

ADIEU. 

AfTEB Giuliani had read Lill's letter^ he came 
to a rapid decision. Paris and his pupils were 
alike hateful to him, — he would leave both, and 
at once. He had only two duties to perform 
bdbre he began his journey. The first to send 
back Miss Tufton's letters, the second to bid 
farewell to that true firiend, Valentine's mother. 

His interview with Lady Ponsonby had much in 
it of the solemnity of a death-bed parting; neither 
of the two ever expected to meet again. There 
was a sincere friendship between them, though 
fhe one was an old woman, and the other a 
young man. Giuliani had always enjoyed Lady 
Ponsonby's cheerfulness, as nrach as her good 
sense. In her house alone and in her socieiy, 
had he felt that serenity which a man instinc- 

;^0— 2 
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tively seeks and needs, to restore the equilibrium 
of his faculties after the day's struggle. She, 
on her side, was proud of, even grateful for his 
respectful attachment. 

He gave her now his full confidence, ending 
thus: "I am wearied of this aimless agitation; 
wearied of forced tranquillity ; my soul is like 
an empty boat on a rough sea: I must have 
action, I cannot remain longer, where everything 
tends to enfeeble my dearest convictions. The 
atmosphere of Paris stifles me." 

"Where do you go?" asked Lady Ponsonby. 

" The world is all before me where to choose," 
he replied. "The pope's amnesty would allow 
of my returning to Bologna, but I cannot bend 
my will to the condition of signing the exacted 
declaration. No; I will go to Piedmont; there 
it is where our national resurrection will begin; 
already the dead there are lifting their grave- 
stones. I must conquer this unfortunate passion, 
or it will conquer me. I have done with books 
and dreams. I am going to live. A Dio, cava 
amicaJ* 
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''A Dio, Giuliani." 
. ^* I should Avish to shake Miss Ponsonby by the 
hand before I go.*^ 

Lady Ponsonby said she would find her daugh- 
ter. A great fear made her anxious to break the 
news of Giuliani's immediate departure to Alicia 
without witnesses. 

For. all answer to her mother's sudden infor- 
mation Alicia joined her hands together^ like a 
child praying. Lady Ponsonby could see how 
tremulous the fingers were — could see every nerve 
of the usually calm features working. But Alicia 
had been brave too long — ^liad too long governed 
her emotions to fail now. 

** One moment^ mother," she said. 

When she believed herself mistress of her voice 
and of her face. Miss Ponsonby went forward to 
meet the great anguish of her innocent life. 

Giuliani hastened towards her; the touch of 
her clammy cold hand, that invincible sign of 
inward disturbance, and the vibrating motion of 
her head, were not in accordance with the firmly 
spoken, — 
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*^ Cest done vrai, quHlfaut dire adieu ? ** 

He raised the hand he had taken to his h'ps; 
perhaps his own wretchedness gave him an in- 
sight into hers ; for as he looked at her^ his eyes 
filled with tears: perhaps he understood at last 
that happiness had been so dose to him^ that he 
had overlooked it. 

Farewell was finally said^ and he was at the 
door ^hen he suddenly tnrned back^ and again 
taking a hand of both mother and daughter^ smd 
in low husky tones, — 

"I have a l^acy, a last wish, to leave with 
you, dear firiends. Do not desert Aer, poor young 
thing; life is always difficult, the world hard, 
for such impetuous, uncalculating natures.'' The 
knot in his throat miide his last words scarcely 
audible. *^ Be kind to her for my sake." 

"I will," was solemnly pronounced by Lady 
Ponsonby and Alicia. 

*^ Adieu, adieu, adieu." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A QUESTION OF BUYING AND SELLING. 

SuMlOBB^ with its deep greens and luminous skies, 
antnmn, with its purple and gold, have vanished ; 
winter is at hand, with its short gray days and 
its long nights; no more walks in the early 
morning to watch the transparent mists lifted from 
the face of the hills; silent now are the tender 
harmonies, absent the aromatic scents, choice gifts 
of the dying year. 

Upwards of two months have elapsed since Lill 
received back her letters from Mr. Giuliani. 
She knows nothing further of him, nor of Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby; she has not had the courage 
to write to Lady Ponsonby ; nor has the young 
baronefs name dropped from the lips of any of 
the Pantons, who might have been expected to 
have had news of him, as the admiral and 
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colonel constantly saw Sir Frederick's tenant^ 
Fordham. 

Sir Frederick seemed forgotten, for neither 
did Sir Mark nor Miss Crumpton ever allude to 
him. Lill resented this generaL forgetfiilness of 
one who had been so flatteringly sought, and 
without whose company none of the neighbours 
had appeared to consider the assembling them- 
selves together worth while. She learned the 
disagreeable lesson tlien, of how very little any 
one person is missed, of how very soon a vacant 
place is filled. 

Lill's thoughts did not dwell constantly and 
with coherence on Sir Frederick ; they fluttered 
about the recollection of him with a distressing 
confusion. Occupation, which required any exer- 
cise of intelligence, was intolerable to her. Music 
sickened her ; she was in that sad condition when 
ah inward depression shows itself in outward 
displeasure against every one and everything. 
Everybody was wrong or disagreeable, because 
her soul was dull and heavy. 

This was the moment that poor Miss Crumpton 
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chose to enlighten Lill as to Sir Mark's attentions 
to Miss Althemiali Panton. 

" It will be all the same a hundred years 
hence, Crummie. Whatever is to be, will be; 
so don't pazzle your poor head as to what may 
or may not happen. Hav'n't you heard that men 
are the sport of circumstance. Fate will over- 
take us, make what haste we will." 

' It was just before Cliristmas that Sir Mark 
did what he had never done before in his life, 
invited Lill into his private room. Nor was 
the irony with which he had always seasoned 
his intercourse with her, and which had not 
been diminished by Mrs. Townsend's flight, to be 
traced either in the voice or words, in which he 
began the interview. On the contrary, there was 
even a touch of deference in his manner. 

" Surely some one has left me a fortune," was 
lill's conjecture as she took a seat 

" I wish. Miss Tufton, to obtain from you a frank 
opinion of some of our neighbours. My reasons 
for this shall be made obvious to you by and by. 
Let us begin, for instance, with Mr. Geoflrey Col- 
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field. Wliat do you think of him, seriously 
speaking." 

" A good enough person, I believe, but a most 
grotesque fop." 

*' Short and graphic. Well! and Mr. Swainton? " 

"Very amusing, but ill-natured, and without 
self-respect, or delicacy of feeling." 

" Capital 1 and Sir Frederick Pons<mby ? " 

** Vain of his good looks. Thinks himself irre- 
sistible, I should say." 

Sir Mark rubbed his hands. 

" Now, what of Mr. Lftngden ? " 

" Oh ! he is utterly insignificant" 

** Upon my word, young lady, you strike hard. 
I wonder what you think of yourself." 

"Not so badly as I deserve. Sir Mark. Nature 
grants to every one a self-love and esteem of 
.themselves in inverse proportion to their merits." 

*^ I am to infer, then, that with or without 
reason. Miss Tufton thinks herself the superior 
of these gentlemen." 

"Comparisons are odious and unfair. Sir Mark." 

The old gentleman seemed at a loss how to 
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piroceed. When he spoke again^ Lill started^ as 
if she had forgotten his being there. 

f'Miss Tufiton^ perhaps you may change your 
opinion of Mr. Langden, when I tell you he 
has done you the honour of offering you his hand 
and a share of his enormous fortune." 

*'I grant the half of his prayer, and blow the 
rest away. I will accept the share of his for- 
tune, but not so much as the little finger of his 
hand.'' 

*' You are pretty and young : • use your time 
fixr being impertinent, — I don't prevent you ; but. 
Miss Tuflon, remember, before it is too late, that 
yon are portionless." 

*' Am I?" said Lill, calmly. 

**You are poor; Mr. Langden can make you 
rich ; better listen to reason. Every year takes 
away from your value. You won't be half as 
good-looking next year as you are now. I don't 
suspect you of much romance. You like the 
good things of this world, and quite right 
too. Langden offers princely settlements. He 
is not a learned man, nor a man of birth, but 
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what of that ? Riches will get an entree every- 
where," 

" I think not. Sir Mark." He stared at her ; 
and she added, gravely, *^ not into heaven." 

** Difficult, Miss Tufton,. if you please, not im- 
possible; and with your sharpness you will be 
able to turn Langden round your finger, make 
a saint of him; — ^liell be a puppet in your 
hands." 

*^ Thank you; but I have observed, that though 
silly women can make clever men do what they 
like, clever women never can manage foolish, 
stupid men. I will not marry Mr. Langden, 
Sir Mark. Do believe that girls are not so 
generally to be bought, as it suits satirists to 
say." 

" That's the fruit of your experience, eh ! " 

Lill had unconsciously thrown a sop to Cer- 
berus ; he was thinking of Althemiah Panton. 

** Well, your own folly be on your head : but, 
stop a minute, — suppose I were about to marry. 
Miss Tufton, would that change your deci- 
sion?" 
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"Not at all; I do not like Mr Langden; I 
cannot bear him. If you were to turn me out 
of doors, that would not induce me to walk into 
his house. I will have none of his heart, hands, 
purse or lands," and with a little half curtsey- 
she left the room. 

Miss Crumpton plied Lill so well with ques- 
tions that she was soon in possession of the fact 
of the proposal and the refusal. 

*^Do you know, Crummie," said Lill, " Sir Mark 
wanted to frighten me into accepting Mr. Lang- 
den by a threat of marrying himself? " 

" My dear, I did my best to make you observe 
Sir Mark's attentions to Althcmiah Panton." 

Lill shrugged her shoulders. 

**My dear, I heard him telling her the other 
evening when he was praising her for counting 
80 well at picquet, that she was the first woman 
he had ever met who understood that two and 
two only did make four. I am sure he might 
have foand out that I knew as much long ago, 
if he had asked me to play with him. Miss Panton 
does so smile at him^ Lill.'' 
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"She smiles at everybody," said LilL *'0h, 
Crummie, what does it matter to anybody but 
the people themselves who marries who?'* And 
that was all the interest Miss Cmmpton could 
get Lill to take in her grand&ther's supposed 
marriage. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

FENCING. 

Qkx forenoon of the new year 1848^ when the 
drawmg-room at the Hall was full of mormng 
visitors, Lill suddenly stopped short in what she 
was saying, and bent down her head in the atti- 
tude of one striving to catch some distant sound. 
The next instant she rose, walked some steps 
towards the door, then turning away again, took 
a chair, and made some indistinct remark to the 
person nearest to her. 

The moment after the door opened, and Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby was announced. 

Lill received him as if she had seen hun the 
day before. He did not perceive — what man 
ever does? — that her fingers trembled, so that she 
could not hold up the screen she had seized, 
under pretence that the fire scorched her face. 
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While Sir Frederick was speaking to the rest 
of the party, all of them his acquaintances, Lill 
looked at him,* and saw that he was pale and thin, 
like one recovering from illness. She gathered 
from his answers to various inquiries, that he had 
been some days already at the Priory ; she 
heard him talk of hunting, as if that had been 
the reason of his return. The more she looked 
at him, the more certain she was that fox*hoands 
had had nothing to do with his coming to Eng- 
land, and she felt angry that he should try to 
make any one believe it had. Then her grand- 
father came in, and asked liim to stay dinner; 
and Sir Frederick agreed, without any pressing, 
that Black Prince should be sent to the stables. 

To give lierself an air of indifference, Lill 
drew out of a basket some long neglected piece 
of worsted work ; a fashionable amusement at that 
period. Sir Frederick settled himself comfortably 
near her, and began forthwith playing with the 
contents of her workbox. 

*' You did not show any surprise at seeing m^. 
Miss Tufton," 
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"I was not more surprised at your coming 
back to England^ than at your going to Paris. 
I have remarked before now, that whenever 
people are not compelled by some necessity to 
remain in one place, they always are restless. 
I should myself be extremely pleased if Sir Mark 
would take a fancy to go to Brighton to-morrow.'' 

Sir Frederick accepted this speech in silence ; 
he did not doubt she intended to be unkind. The 
nest moment Lill was consulting him about the 
particular shade of red to be used for the inner- 
most petal of a damask-rose. 

**How are Lady Ponsonby and Miss Pon- 
sonby?" 

** Quite well, thank you." 

*' I suppose Paris is very gay. Were you often 
at the opera ? How could you come away in the 
middle of the Carnival?" 

*' I have not been in Paris. I merely slept one 
night there in passing througL" 

*'OhI'' 

*^ You were not aware, then, that I went to the 
Pyrenees?" 

TOL. n. 31 
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No, indeed; but I was struck by how well 
you were looking; the air of the Pyrenees has 
agreed with you, — ^it does with everybody, I am 
told.'* 

Miss Grumpton raised her head. 

*^What nonsense was Lill talking I Any one 
wiih half an eye might see that Sir Frederick 
was altered for the worse." 

Lill took good care to meet no inquiring 
glances ; she went on : — 

*^You were at Biarritz, of course? Did you 
make excursions into Spain ? How did you like 
riding in the Bayonne cacoleU f " 

" My dear girl," here interposed Miss Crump* 
ton, with her usual tact, **you don't give Sir 
Frederick time to answer." 

«I beg Sir Frederick's pardon," said Lill, 
gravely. "One moment more, till I find my 
black skein, and then I shall be able to give him 
all my attention." 

"I have not been to Biarritz, Miss Tufton. 
I went to the Bains d'Am^lie, in the Eastern 
Pyrenees.", 
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**May I ask what they are famous for. Sir 
Frederick?" 

"For tranquillity, old ladies, and sulphur, I 
believe. Miss Tufton." 

** Dear me 1 I never before guessed your tastes. 
Sir Frederick." 

He smiled, and went on to describe the 
picturesque scenery of the banks of the Mondoni, 
and of the valley of Montalba, the grandeur of 
Canigou and the Roche d'Annibal. No winter 
there, always summer. 

"Charming! what a £iscanation hunting must 
have, to bring you to this Siberia I I am sure you 
must wish yourself back again." 

He said, in a low voice, — 

" You are doing your best to make me under- 
stand you wish I were there, or at Jericho — 
anywhere but where I am." 

"You are quite wrong, Sir Frederick. I am 
as glad as any other of your acquaintance to 
see you again. The sight of an unaccustomed 
&ce is reviving in this dull place." 

Lill, for many more days, made fruitless 

31—:s 
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struggles to impose on Sir Frederick the belief 
of her indiflFerenee towards him. She deceived 
herself into a persuasion that she would willingly 
accomplish any penance which could cure her 
of her love for him. She could give no clear 
reason for the secret spite she nourished against 
him. She was not frank with herself^ would not 
examine into a certain mental reservation which 
embittered all her feelings towards him, and made 
her almost savage to him, if he uttered a word 
expressive of interest in her. Had she forced 
herself to confess, she would have understood that 
it was not remorse for her conduct to Giuliani 
which influenced her, but that she was suspicious 
Sir Frederick had discovered her affection for him, 
even while he loved some one else. Loved some 
other ! What else could be the meaning of that 
sudden journey to the Pyrenees, his haggard 
appearance, and those letters to France, of which 
she had never thought till lately? Could she 
have more circumstantial evidence against him ? 
No, poor Lilll rather against yourself. Yet 
whenever she had succeeded in mortifying or 
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wounding Sir Frederick by some careless or cruel 
word or act, she would heap the most violent 
reproaches on herself, condemn herself as mean 
and ungenerous, and exalt him as high as she 
lowered herself. 

After one of these occasions. Sir Frederick 
remained away from the hall much longer than 
he had ever done before. '^ So much the better 
for me," thought Lill. Every night her pillow 
could have told how bitterly she wept her 
supposed success. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



AIRY, PAIRY LILIAN. 



Thebe was an artificial lake in Wavering Park, 
with a drive round it. The older folks in the 
village remembered the "grand madam,'' as Sir 
Mark's predecessor's wife had been alwajrs called, 
driving her phaeton with the cream-coloured 
ponies there, when she happened to be at the 
hall; and gay parties rowing or sailing on the 
lake. Road, and boats, and lake, were now solitary 
and neglected. In summer, rustling green flags 
stretched into the water, and broad leaves with 
golden balls hid its surface. No noises there 
now, but the plash of leaping fish, the dabbling 
of the coot's bill, and now and then the hurried 
note of the sedge warbler. 

An old deep-bayed quarry was at the north 
end of the lake, famous in the season among the 
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school-children for the blackberries which grew 
at its base. 

On one of the last days of February in 1848 
LiU took shelter in one of the nooks of this 
quarry firam a sadden heavy shower of mingled 
sleet and ram. 

The news of the revolution in Paris had reached 
her. She had hoped Sir Frederick would have 
&rgiven her last unkind rebuff^ and come over 
to give her news of his fiunily. She tried to 
induce Sir Mark to ride over to the Priory, 
but, seeing how much she wished it, he took an 
obstinate fit and rode the contrary way. When 
the 28th of the month came, and no Sir Frederick, 
Lill made certain that, uneasy about his mother, 
he must have himself gone to Paris; she might 
never see him again; she wished she had sent 
him a note; there could have been no harm in 
showing anxiety for Lady Ponsonby; he could 
not have misconstrued anything so natural On 
second thoughts she would go to Vale House; 
she could not &il to hear there, if he had left 
lihe Priory. 
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Indifferent to menacing clouds, Lill set off, 
going by the lake; that way being half a mile 
shorter than by the road. She had walked on 
notwithstanding a drizzle, and only stopped when 
the rain began to fall in heavy earnest She 
had not long taken shelter when she heard the 
trot of a horse. She thought she recognized the 
particular sound of those hoofs ; she turned white 
and red with fear and hope. Sir Frederick had 
almost passed when some involuntary movement 
of hers made him glance to the side. 

" Miss Tufton I " he exclaimed. She was fright- 
ened at the joy the sight of hun gave her. " Can 
I not help you?" he asked, dismoimting and 
hanging his bridle on the branch of a birch. 
"You are getting quite wet," and, drawing off 
his waterproof cloak, he wrapped it round her 
in spite of her refusal. *^ I can't help you out 
of the scrape, but I can share it with you; in 
ten minutes the worst will be over : it is clearing 
to windward." 

He placed himself so as to protect her from 
the wind, saying, as his eyes rested on her delicate 
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&oe and figure, '^ What brought jou out in such 
weather ? it is surely imprudent" 

''I am a country girl ; I don't mind a wetting," 
she replied, hastily. " Have you heard from Lady 
Ponsonby?" 

**I wa* on my way to the hall to tell you 
that I had received excellent news from herself. 
I ran up to London with the intention of going 
across, but the business was all over, and my pre- 
sence, considering my horrible political tendencies," 
he looked into her eyes, "would have thrown 
a drop of gall into my dear mother's cup of joy. 
Poor mother! she believes in republicans, and 
writes as though she were in the seventh heaven." 

Lill had spirit enough left to say, — 

"You can afford to be generous. You have 
had your wish granted. Louis Philippe has lost 
his crown." 

" You don't forget easily," he said. 

Then they were both silent ; the wind playing 
sad tricks with Lill's hair, blinding Sir Frederick's 
eyes with it, and sending it across his mouth, 
and she could do nothing to prevent it, for he 
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had imprisoned her^arms and all^ within his cloak, 
which he held closed round her with one hand. 
Once he raised the hand that he had at liberty, 
not to put away the long flowing curls ; on the 
contrary, it*was to hold them against his lips. 
Lill bent down her face, to hide from him the 
deep flash of consciousness which covered it 

" Miss Tufton, I have something to tell you,** 
he said. Her heart flew into her throat, and 
she made a sudden movement of flight "No, 
you cannot go yet; it still rains heavily. Do 
you know, I have just discovered that ihis is 
the very scene of an adventure that happened 
to me some years ago ? I don't believe my life 
would be safe with Sir Mark, did he find it out 
I scarcely know if I should disclose it even 
to you." 

Relieved, yet disappointed, Lill answered : 
" You have said so much, you must say more.** 
** Do you know that we are very old acquain- 
tances ? " he said. " Once, you were very much 
kinder to me than you are now. Look back in 
your memory, or rather I will tell you a tale 
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that will make you remember. Once upon a 
time, there was a cruel rich man, and he liyed 
in an island whose inhabitants hate oppression 
and crueltj in every shape. But, nevertheless — 
in the island I mean — every man may have a 
skve — ^a woman — who is called the slave of the 
ring, because the condition on which he may 
hAYe her is, that he gives her a gold ring. The 
man I am telling you of bought such a slave. 
One day, the lyrant and his slave came to just 
such a place as this, accompanied by a lovely 
little £ury some good Genie had sent to comfort 
the slave of the ring. It was a fine autumn 
day, when ripe blackberries covered the bramble- 
bushes; and the slave was tempted, and stayed 
behind her master to pick some. The master 
tamed round and struck her with his walking- 
stick. Poor little fairy did what she could to 
help, screamed with aU her might, and her cries 
brought to the spot a great rough boy." 

" Oh ! was it you — ^was it you ? " cried LiU, her 
heart in her eyes. " Oh ! now I know why I 
loved Lady Ponsonby from the first moment 
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I saw her. Poor grandmamma I she gave me. 
The Seven Champions and we called the boy. 
St George.'' 

What a rapturous gratitude there was in the 
beautiful eyes fixed on him ! He seized her 
hand^ and said, impetuously, — 

" But my story is not done. The fairy kissed 
my hand, and promised to love me all her life. 
Lill, will you keep that promise ? " 

No answer; he laid the hand, he held upon 
his open palm, and asked in a whisper — his face 
on a level with hers, his breath among her curls, — 

"A gift, a frank gift?" 

The small fingers pressed themselves closer 
to his. 

'* Look at me, Lill." She shook her head. 

He gently lifiied the drooping face, and saw 
a tear on either cheek. 

" The last I will ever make you shed, Lill . 
my pearl of beauty. Your eyes — ^let me see 
your eyes." 

She looked up at last. When she turned her 
glance from him, what a heavenly world she saw 
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before her! The rain had ceased, the sun had 
pierced the clouds, and the bow of promise 
spanned the space between heaven and earth. 

** A good omen," said Sir Frederick. He lifted 
•her into his saddle and walked by hor side. 
Black Prince behaving with most perfect decorum. 

When Sir Frederick rose that February morn- 
ing, he had had no formed intention of making 
a proposal of marriage to Miss Tuft»n. He had 
been led on partly by previous circumstances, 
partly by the feeling of the moment As Lill 
had said to Miss Crumpton, " Fate will overtake 
us." Are not 'two-thirds, at least, of our actions 
the result of circumstances? Is it not even 
generous measure to allot one-third as the fruit 
of previous firm resolve? Never, however, had 
a man more assurances of having done exactly 
what he ought to have done than Sir Frederick. 
To say nothing of Sir Mark's gracious consent, 
the whole neighbourhood was unanimous in appro- 
bation. Not that an overpowering majority in 
our favour is always a proof of our being in 
the right, any more than success is always a 
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measure of merit Many reasons produced this 
touching unanimity. Sir Frederick's birth and 
Miss Tufton's were on an equality ; that was 
doing their duty in the class in which it had 
please(^ Providence to place them: though the 
beauty of the couniy made no misalliance^ she 
yet had not achieved any mortifying triumph. 
Sir Frederick^ though handsome and accomplished 
as a Grichton^ was not a num of fortune^ and 
his bride^ a treasure in herself, had no other 
treasure to bestow ; so that, altogether, it was a 
most suitable match, and created no envy; on 
the contrary, there was plenty of Tt)om to wonder 
how two such elegant persons meant — unless Sir 
Frederick , went back to India, and got a staff 
appointment — ^to exist on an income under a 
thousand a year. Everybody was pleased. 

Congratulations arrived in person, and by post, 
and presents were not slow in appearing. Lill 
received a kind letter from Lady Fonsonby ; 
much kinder than she had dared to hope for. 
Sir Frederick was not so well satisfied with the 
one addressed to himself. He wanted every one 
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to assure him he was the happiest man in the 
world; and his mother's letter, though fall of 
kind wishes, was sparing in congratulations. Of 
coarse Sir Frederick imagined that Lady Pon- 
sonbj was not free from that jealousy^ which 
all mothers are accused of feeling, with respect 
to the marriage of their sons. 

*• I wonder if it is all real happiness, or if it is 
only a dream ? ^ said Lill to Miss Crumpton, one 
night when she was going to bed. " I shouldn't 
be a bit surprised, [if something dreadful were 
to happen, to put an end to it all. A murder, 
or a fire, or Sir Frederick turn out to be married, 
like Mr. Rochester. Now, Crummie, don't look 
as if you didn't know who Mr. Rochester is." 

"I don't, indeed, Lill." 

"Jane Eyre's Mr. Rochester. If I had been 
Jane Eyre, I would have killed him." 

"My dear girl, what's the use of agitating 
yourself?" for Lill's face was as white as paper. 

" I would forgive anything but being deceived," 
went on Lill. "No, I never could nor would 
forgive that." 
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" There's no deceit about Sir Frederick,** said 
Miss Crumpton. ** His eyes are as clear as day.** 

**So they are, dear old woman,'* exclaimed 
Lill, kissing Miss Crumpton. "I don't deserve 
to be so happy, — do I, Crununie? I don't deserve 
him. I have told him the whole story about 
Mr. Giuliani; he was so good about it; I could 
not be easy till he knew it We are never, 
never to have a secret from one another." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE END OF THE BEGINNING. 

One undoudecl day of bliss followed another^ until 
at last Sir Frederick pressed Lill to fix her 
wedding day. 

" Why did he want a "change ? Were they not 
perfectly happy? Why could he not let well 
alone?" this was the first answer he received. 

" Lill, my darling, your promise was to marry 
me, not to remain my betrothed." 

" Ah, yes ; but you were not thinking yester- 
day of our being married ; I am certain you were 
not." 

**I have thought of nothing else for the last 
month." 

**Tou said it would take more than six months 
to make the Priory habitable." 

"So it will. The repairs can go on while 

VOL. n. 32 
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we are in Switzerland. I have never seen the 
Alps^ and my desire is to see them for the first 
time in your company. Fortunately there is no 
displacing of th6 monarch of mountains contem- 
plated." 

" It is very early to go to Switzerland. June 
is soon enough." 

" Let u& divide the difference, and say Mslj.^ 

^Mayl Not for the treasures of the world. 
Are you not aware that May is the unfbrtunate 
marriage month ? Mary Stua^rt married Bothwell 
in May." 

After a long debate Sir Frederick carried his 
point, and the twenty-third <rf April was fixed 
for the marriage. During the week previous 
Lill would have tried the [patience of ait angel^ 
and yet Sir Frederick never lost his; but his 
spirits were evidently depressed. 

Althemiah* Panton was to be the principal 
bridesmaid, and little Rosy Ashton the secodA. 
By the way, Dolly Panton had been sent away 
to school, by her own desire, immediately after the 
beginning of the year. She had taken leave of 
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Lfll Tafton withont kissing her^ and on the night 
before she went away burned her diary. 

Althemiah^ who was staying at the hall to per- 
fenn some of the onerous duties of a bridesmaid^ 
ventured to take the initiative for the first time 
since she could speak^ and remonstrated with Lill 
on her behaviour to Sir Frederick; it was not 
respectful, etc 

•'Suppose I don't respect him— don't care for 
faim?" said Lill. 

** The day before you are to marry him is too 
late to find that out/' replied Althemiah. 

^Too late? — not at alL I hear his step on 
the stairs ; I'll tell him so before you." 

Althemiah fled. 

Sir Frederick had come prepared to find Lill 
agitated ; tender thoughts were in his heart, tender 
words on his lips : he was quite bewildered by 
iihe mocking gaiety of the pair of eyes she fixed 
on him. He was puzzled what to do or say; 
that which he had come to speak would never 
suit her present mood* He watched her uneaaiTy ; 
her gaiety, fictitious he was sure, affected him 

32—2 
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more painfully than the deepest melancholy would 
have done. 

" You have no fears, no anxiety for the fixture, 
Lill — have you?" he asked, taking both her hands 
in his. 

" Afraid of the future? How can I be afraid of 
what does not exist?" 

" You quaint, poetical child." 

*' But it is not original, you ' know," she said, 
with a defiant smile — one of those he called mys- 
terious. " I borrowed it for the occasion." 

** Will you come out and take a walk vdHi 
me ? Come out, poor pet, it is a day that makes 
mere existence a happiness." 

" I don't wish to be happy to-day. You do not 
understand me at all, if you do not feel that 
I must be sorry — sorry is not the word — ^wretched, 
to break away as I am doing from everybody 
and thing I have known from my birth, for the 
sake of a stranger." 

" You do not love me, Lill," he said, soitow- 
fiiDy. 

'' No, I think I hate you." 
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He turned pale. She looked long at him^ and 
gradually the proud mocking spirit that had been 
peering through her eyes vanished. She went up 
to him with quivering lips. 

*' Frederick, I don't know what is the matter 
with me. I cannot help being unkind to you; 
but I — I couldn't bear you to be away from me." 

Sir Frederick led her to the chimney-piece, and 
holding both her hands, so as to prevent her 
escape, he rang the bell. 

When the servant came, he desired that 
Miss Tufton's maid should bring her mistress's 
walking dress. He took the mantle from Ruth, 
and himself placed it on Liil's shoulders. 

"I am not your property yet," she said, 
drawing back. 

" Now for the hat," he went on ; " and the 
goloshes," and kneeling down he drew them, as 
he spoke, over her shoes ; then putting her arm 
within his, opened the glass door, and led her, 
reluctant but submissive, down the steps into 
the garden. 

" Now then," he said, " we will go to the lake ; 
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there was the beginning of the happiest time 
of my life^ and it shall end th^re also if it be true 
that you kate me." 

He led her along as tenderly as though she 
had been a little child^ careful that her foot should 
touch no fiitone, nor roc^h place. The air was 
piercings but a sun of gold gilded the lake — ^the 
banks were covered wifli primroses. He drew 
a long breath of ^oyment, and pressed the hand 
lying on his arm closer to his side. 

** Talk of an end 1 " he said. ^' No, no, sweet 
one, I hare yoo, and I shall not let you escape 
me. I will make you believe in love.'* He 
stooped to obtain a sight of her face. '^Grood 
heavens! how beautiful you are," he added, 
passionately. 

" Is that why you care for me ? " she asked. 

" She calls it caring for her, and I have given 
her my Ufe." 

It was not the words, but the inflections of 
his voice, the expression of his eyes, that made 
her heart beat to suffocation. At that moment 
she believed fully and confidently that he loved 
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her. Alarmed at her own emotion^ she tried to 
answer him playfully, — 

*' When I am old and wrinkled — will you love 
me then?" 

" I shall see no change, you will be Lill, my 
own Lill, for me." 

" And do you really love me well enough, never 
to ask me to smile when I want to cry, or to sing 
and dance, when I am sad ? " 

" O one of little faith ! but question for ques- 
tion : Lill, do you love me, or hate me ? " 

Up from her heart came the answer, ** I love 
you : " it trembled on her lip, but to say it was 
impossible. 

**Can you not say *I love you?' I have 
never heard you pronounce those three blessed 
syllables." 

** Time will show," she whispered, slipping her 
hand into his, and not denying him the sight of 
her loving eyes. It was one of those moments 
for both neither man nor woman ever forgets, 
let life be ever so long, or so smooth, or so 
tro&bled. 
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They were opposite the quarry — ^he loosened 
his hold of her hand to take her in his arms, but 
she sprang away from him, up the steep grassy 
path at the side. She was out of sight in an 
instant. 

"Good-byeJ good-bye," came floating through 
the air, 

" Till to-morrow," he called to her, " Strange, 
fantastic girl ! " he muttered ; *^ but slie is no 
coquette," 

Excepting Sir Mark's private rooms, there 
was not one in the Hall which LiU did not visit 
that afternoon. She spent some time in what 
had been her schoolroom, taking down from the 
dusty shelves one book after another. In most 
of them was scrawled in pencil or ink, •* Lilian, 
sumamed Espifegle," amid devices of fabulous 
animals, such as flying serpents or owls' heads 
on men's bodies astride a winged globe. Plenty 
of caricatures, too, on the fly-leaves; su£5cient 
signs everywhere to prove that the name of 
Espifegle had been thoroughly deserved. No one 
in the house or out of the house had been spared. 
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but Lady Tufton. Under several of the figures, 
meant for the tall governess, was written ** Juno," 

*'I am sure she wouldn't call me Espifegle if 
she saw me now," thought LilL " I feel as tame 
as a barn-door fowl. How I used to tease and 
terrify her with my ambitions I I fancy, I hear 
her sonorous voice repeating over and over 
again, 'You have no judgment to guide your 
talents or your good impulses. Patience is 
genius.' Poor Juno ! I wonder where you are. 
I should be glad to send you cake and wedding 
cards, and receive a letter of advice from you, 
full of concealed pity for Sir Frederick." 

Other chambers also were visited by Lill, 
fraught with too sacred remembrances to be 
mentioned here; out of those rooms she came 
with reddened eyes. 
. When Lill went into the drawing-room before 
dinner, she found there, besides Sir Mark, Miss 
Crumpton and Althemiah, Mrs. Tufton, her son 
Edward, and Sir Mark's man of business from 
London, with the settlements. 

Mrs. Tufton was a little, lively, elderly lady. 
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who never &iled to let strangers know she had 
been very pretty in her youtiu She did so very 
ingeniously^ by rqwating that she had been told 
she was like some picture by Sir Joshna; or 
had been mistaken for Miss O'Neill or some 
other celebrity. Her present claim to notice 
was her knowledge of the genealogy, and the 
past and present intermarriages of the landed 
gentry of England. She did not meddle with 
Scotland. 

She was already at work informing the solidtor 
who Sir Frederick Fonsonby's grandfiither and 
grandmother were on the maternal side, and 
whom his paternal great aunts and their sons 
and daughters had married. She was saying as 
Lill entered, ** Curious thing I but the baronetcy 
has never descended from fath^ to son, but to 
some collateral relation.'* Mrs. Tufton liked to 
talk legally, as she termed it. 

Edward Tufton had been ordained since he 
and Lill had parted, and on the following morn- 
ing was to appear in his beautifol new sucplioe, 
as Mr. Ashton's assistant in marrying Miss 
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Tnfton to Sir Frederick Ponsonby. Edward was 
dignified and reserred in manner; his waistcoat 
peeoKarly shaped, and the collars of his shirt 
almost nothing. 

He informed Lill that Valentine Ponsonby had 
traydled down from London, in the same carriage 
with himself and Mrs. Tnfton. 

'^ He is to be Sir Frederick's best man, he told 
meu Do you take the same interest in revolutions 
an4 republicans as you did? There seems to 
be plenty of that sort of thing going on in Paris 
just now?" 

The Rev. Edward believed he had hit the 
cousin who had been so blind to his merits, a 
very hard blow. 

Dinner was' about as dull as dinners are, when 
moat of the company are preoccupied by some 
serious interest, of which they do not consider 
it polite to talk. 

Sir Mark made quite a solemn ceremony of 
die s^ning of the setilements. The parchments 
were spread out ostaitatiously on a round table, 
on which were wax candles in two enormous 
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silver candlesticks^ and Sir Mark asked Mr. 
Baldwin questions in a loud voice^ and did all 
that man could do to force Lill to understand 
what was settled on her. But her signature 
was all that could be obtained from the young 
lady ; who immediately afterwards, to Sir Mark's 
astonishment, left the room, followed by Miss 
Althemiah, and thus caused Sir Mark to lose 
his game of picquet with the only woman who 
imderstood that two and two made four. 

As soon as Lill could rid herself of Althemiah's 
well-meant attentions, and was alone with Miss 
Crumpton, she flung herself on her knees before 
the chaperone, begging to be forgiven for all 
her many naughtinesses. 

" Crummie, you know that, it is not my heart 
that is wicked. Crummie, dear, you will come 
and live with me — you must go to India with 
me, and ride on an elephant" — here Lill tried 
to laugh, but cried instead. " Tell me, you 
love me, Crummie ; tell me that I have not 
made you unhappy all these many past years. 
I have never yet been good for anything; but 
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I can and do love. I think I shall be a better 
woman now ; you have hopes of me, Crummie." 
Miss Crumpton, sobbing for company, said, — 
**ni tell you what's best for you, my dear, 
though I am ah old maid: you must go to bed 
at once, and have a good tumbler full of hot 
port wine negus, God bless you, my dear. O 
Lill, what will become of me, without your dear 
face to look at ? " and then the two women fell 
into each other's arms, and wept. 



Lill's marriage was very quiet, — it was so at 
her own request, — ^but it was a very pretty 
wedding. She was popular in Wavering ; and the 
girls of the village assembled, of their own accord, 
to strew flowers before her as she walked up the 
path through the churchyard. Every woman in 
the two parishes was in the church ; and they all 
considered it their duty to weep copiously. 

John Larke, who, from his office as parish 
clerk, had excellent opportunities of observing 
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the bridal partj^ described the bride aa more 
like waxwork than live flesh and blood* 

^^ She behaved grandly ; though I could see 
her shaking like a aspen^ not a tear did she let 
drop." 

'^ I wish she hafln't a tore her beautiful dress 
on that ere nail of Sir Mark's pew/' said Mrs* 
Pybns.. ** It ain't lucky, no, it ain't"^ 

Miss Crmnpton had conducted herself with her 
usual propriety during the ceremony, but after 
the breakfast she became unruly, running up and 
down stairs with flushecT cheeks, and giving wild 
directions about Lady Ponsonby's cloaks and bags. 

" Something is the matter with the old lady," 
whispered Mrs* Tufion to Al&enuah. '^I am 
sure she has had too much champagne*" 

Poor Crummie I when the bride gave her the 
last kiss, she exclaimed in a high key, — 

^^ The happiest day of my life,, my dear Lady 
Ponsonby." 

She went to the windows with the rest fo see 
the carriage drive off* 

*' Have you got an old shoe? " she asked of the 
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person next her, who chanced to be Shr Mark. 
*'I have, rose-coloured, too; what a little foot 
she has, poor dear," with a sob, bringing an old 
dancing shoe of Lill's out of her pocket. '^ There ! " 
she flung it with all her strength on the roof of 
the carriage, and then fainted away for the firs 
time in her life. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

On the 25th of June, Sir Frederick and Lady 

Ponsonby drove up the long avenue of poplars, 

in the little town of Aix les Bains. Never had 
f 

two handsomer or happier faces appeared at the 
H6tel de la Poste. 

There was a special reason for the visit of 
the young couple to this noisy, gay place, hid 
away in a fold of the Alps. They had come 
thither to meet Mrs. Townsend by appointment. 

One of the first letters which had been for- 
warded by Miss Crumpton to Lill, was fi:om that 
flighty and long-missing lady. It was dated 
Paris, from the Rue des Trois Sabres : — 

" Dearest Lill, 

*^ I AM so glad to see by GalignanHa 
Messenger (I have not been able to renounce 



^ 
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that particular snare of the soul), that you have 
been a sensible girl, and married a civilized and 
reasonable being, a countryman and friend; for 
though there are other honourable men belonging 
to other nations, I suppose, gray eyes, brown 
hair, and a fair complexion are three more 
tmstworthy signs, believe me, — hem 1 than their 
opposites. Of course you fancy yourself in 
Elysium at this present moment, so I implore of 
you, do not write to me. By the by, you must 
wonder where I am, my dear : I am in a semi 
demi religious community. No vows or shaving 
required. I may go away when I like, so I like 
to stay. I wear a black gown and plain white 
cap, "which the evil spirit, still rampant in me, 
makes dangerous to my spiritual pastors and 
masters. They found out I had no vocation for 
preaching to stray sheep. Their sad stories make 
me so horribly indignant, that I rant forth phi- 
lippics instead of pointing out errors ; so I am set 
to mend bodies instead of souls, and when there 
is no hospital duty for me, I teach little children. 
Their great round eyes, so stupidly ignorant of 
VOL. n. 33 
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evil^ are anwiaing to look at When I am flat, 
I ask for a spell of tiie scboolroom ; daldren are 
nice inyentions. 

^^Tbe yonth ^fao preached that day in the 
chapel Taitibout, has gone aivay on the long 
journey, firom which no one comes back. I can't 
write to you about it ; tome day, perhaps, I may 
show you his letters to me. His mother-t-you 
remember her — so like some wooden effigy of 
the daik ages, poor soul — well, can you believe 
it, she says, — foolish body — ^tfaat I have been a 
c(mifi>rttoherf 

^^ After all, yes, I should like to hear every- 
thing about you and your husband: he is the 
son, of course, of the charming lady you ran 
after in Paris. Grood-bye, my pretty LilL Don't 

forget, 

" Your loving friend, 

"HONOKA TOWNSEND. 

*^P.S.— What of Sir Mark and Ae dear cha- 
perone ? Why shouldn't ihey be joined together 
in holy matrimony ? Don't mention the proposal 
as coming from me." 
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''Not a bit chaDged," said Lill^ after giving 
Sir Frederick a short accoant of Mrs. Townsend. 

" People don't change," replied he. 

**Yes, they do," afiSrmed his wife. *'I am 
perfectly unlike an espi^le; or even the Lill 
Tufton you met at Wavering.** 

''Modified, not changed, LilL" 

"Changed outright I am grown too lazy to 
be impulsive," she answered. " Looking back, 
I am full of wonder and fear at the way I used 
to rush into difficulties. It was my way, Fred, 
to leap first and look afterwards." 

" And I am to believe you are quite incapable 
of such enormities now ? " 

^'Oh, yes; I am as slavish as your spaniel, 
who always consults your eyes before he even 
wags his tail. It's very nice to have some one 
to take all the trouble of thinking what's best to 
be done off one's hands. Yes, yes; I have quite, 
quite done with rash decisions." 

At Geneva, another letter from Mrs. Town- 
send reached Lill. After thanking her for having 
written so immediately, Mrs. Townsend explained 

33—2 
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that she had been indaced to leave Paris and 
join her sister (the one she had once spoken of 
to Lill), the wife of the Major Marco Alberti. 
The Signora Alberti was in a frantic state ; her 
husband had been wounded in the face and the 
arm. He was ordered to Aix les Bains, the 
waters there being considered good for sword 
wounds. *'As you mean to go to Geneva," the 
letter went on to say, "out of charity extend 
your travels to Aix les Bains, and give me 
the comfort of some rational conversation. My 
dear Lill, you cannot be too thankful for your 
escape from these crazy, crusading Italians. Why 
couldn't the Piedmontese be satisfied with setting 
a good example ? I shall hate the words, freedom 
and liberty, for the rest of my life. I am dying 
to see Sir Frederick. I really shall be grateful 
if you will agree to my request." 

When people are very happy, they are gene- 
rally very good-natured, and therefore Mrs. 
Townsend's petition was granted. There was a 
note waiting for Lady Ponsonby at the Hotel de 
la Poste, when she arrived. Mrs. Townsend 
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wrote that she would be at Aix with the Albertis 
on the day but one after^ adding, ''Marco ia 
snffering horribly." 

** Then to-morrow we can devote to Haute 
Combe," said LilU 

The husband and wife passed that evening by 
the side of the water; they saw the sun set 
. behind the steep naked summits of the Mont du 
Chat, which stretches for two leagues along the 
southern side of the Lac de Bourget They 
remained out even when twilight had darkened 
into night Overleaping the present, they made 
plans for the future, their intimate talk often 
dying into those silences which are no interrup- 
tion to the communication of two loving hearts. 

The next day was as fine as could be desired, 
and immediately after breakfast Sir Frederick 
and Lill set oflf in a sailing boat for the Abbey 
of Haute Combe, the burial-place, as most 
people know, of the royal house of Savoy. 
After having been for two months in the 
midst of all the grand picturesqueness of the 
Alps, rocks, valleys, pipe forests, lakes, and 
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glaciers of Switzerland, neither of the travellers 
were prepared to be fascinated by &e sc^iery 
of a defile in Savoy. But the imm^ise mass of 
the Mont da Ghat has a sombre^ savage splendour 
of its own, and the Lac de Bourget, from the 
left sh(»re of which the mountain rises sheer, 
has its own peculiar loveliness. Within its 
transparent, narrow bounds, meet and mingle 
mountain, sunny vineyards, church and church- 
yards, with the blue firmament. No separation 
there between hard earth and soft heaven. 

**You win not persuade me to move fi^m 
here for at least a week,** said Lill to her hus- 
band ; ** this place bewitches me. Listen to the 
water, Fred — ^it is musical, I always thought that 
a poetical licence — listen ^and what a sky ! ** 

**Not so blue and pure as your own qres, 
LilL'* 

•'Sacrilege,'* she said, quickly; then throwing 
herself back on the seat half in a reclining atti- 
tude, she added, "I am too happy to talk,** and 
remained silent An expression of ecstacy spread- 
ing itsdif over her face. 
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The two boatmen looked st lier^ and then at 
each other; one uttered a significant ^•T'esp^/" 
a very comprehemdve contraction^ meanmg, 
^ Well I I hope she's handsome enough.'' They 
then suddenly began to sing one of ibmr native 
lore aongs, a mixture of strident, with monotonous 
complaining notes. The crew, of another boat> 
not fiff off, took up the melody. Tears filled 
Lill's eyes as she listened, and she slipped her 
hand into that of her husband. 

After the romance of the morning, came the 
comedy of the evening. They went to die Casino. 
Lill's ajqpearance was greeted with that murmur, 
which is so flattering to a woman^ ^^ Beautiful 
as a dream," observed more than one young 



Lill had never been vain, but she was delighted 
with this homage — it was something nK>re to lay 
on the altar she had built in her heart to her 
husband. 

They had made tihe circuit of the rooms, stop- 
ping to look on at the rouge et nair tables* Oc^ 
of the gamblers, a lovely woman, who might once 
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have disputed the palm of beauty with the young 
English wife^ particularly attracted Lill's notice. 
A heap of gold lay by the elbow of this person : 
every time she staked she won. Presently she 
moved as if to go away. 

" Madame^ don't forget your money," said one 
of her neighbours. 

^^I play for excitement, not gold," she said 
aloud, and left it 

" Poor thing ! how I pity her," said LiU : *^ let 
us go away." 

As Lill entered the ball-room leaping on her 
husband's arm, another couple advanced from the 
opposite end of the salon. The lady was not 
young, about thirty, and of a doubtful beauty, 
at least as far as features went ; " striking," was 
the word to use in describing her. She took 
your attention by storm. Her almond-shaped 
eyes were of a light, undecided colour, but the 
thick long lashes in which they were set made 
them seem black at night. Heavy bands of black 
hair surrounded her face, the complexion of 
which was clear and pale as alabaster. She was 



^ 
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tall — ^taller than Lill, slight^ upright^ and magnlfi- 
centlj curved. 

LiU felt Sir Frederick start : he made a swerve 
to the side^ indicative of a wish to avoid the 
dazzling stranger, but he recovered himself, and 
as they passed he bowed low, the lady slightly 
moving her head in return. 

Lill had scarcely time to feel fluttered and 
annoyed, when she heard a well-known, bold voice, 
and jMdlle. Arsenieff was addressing her. With 
the Russian's usual fr^om she was already 
catechizing Lady Ponsonby on how she came to 
be at Aix, volunteering the information that she 
had come thither herself under the patronage of 
Madame la Comtesse Mathilde de Ravignan. 

*'My concert is to-morrow. I shall expect you 
to take a dozen tickets for friendship's sake. Et 
cepauvre Giuliani?" 

At this moment the gentleman, on whose arm 
the Comtesse Mathilde had been leaning, spoke to 
Sir Frederick. 

*^ Will you sit down a moment, love," he said. 
'' I must go and speak to an old acquaintance." 
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. He led Lill to a chair» Mdlle. Ars^o^ 
followed Lady Ponsonby, and sitting down by her 
pursued lier course of croas-examihatidn. Lill 
answered her p^^tely and calmly^ thou^ she 
felt a terrible ti^tness in h^r chest, her lips 
quiyered, but too slightly to attract the attention 
. of her companion. 

Lill £Euicied Sir Frederick ayoided looking to- 
wards where she was; and that he moyed his 
shoulders with a gesture she knew denoted impa- 
tience when she turned her eyes in his direction. 

At last he came ba^ to her; she whispered : 

" You have been a long time away.** 

^Tou must not expect that we can remain 
always iogelh&r/* he said, shortly. 

These were the first nmgh words date had ever 
heard from him. 

She was in society, so she smiled. 

Mdme. la Comtesaer and Lady Ponsonby ex- 
changed a look as they again r^Missed each other 
in the salon. A painful shudder ran through 
LiU's frame, and she told Sir Frederick she had 
had enough of the Caamo. 
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When they reached theur own apartments in the 
hotel, Lill perceived an air of defiance on Sir 
Frederick's face. In that little wilfnl head of hers 
one maxim had fixed itself, and that was to avoid 
the first quarrel. Besides, she loved him, and 
love had taught her humility and fear. She was 
not quite confident of her power over him: a 
woman's instinct is fine enough always to tell her 
if she may be the tyrant, or must be the slave. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A PEEP INTO BLUEBEARD'S CLOSET. 

Ths next morning Lill rose with the idea that 
she had been very foolish the evening before. 
It had been preposterous of her to reproach her 
husband for conversing for half-an-hour with a 
former acquaintance. She to do so^ who had so 
often ridiculed the silly exactingness of young 
wives I She accused herself in order to have an 
excuse for Sur Frederick's roughness. 

Night had brought good inspirations to him 
also ; he regretted having spoken harshly to Lill, 
but she must understand that, and not require any 
acknowledgment of his fault. 

Thus inclined for amity, their breakfast was 
as cheerful as usual, though each was sensible of 
making an effort This was the first time that 
they had experienced that sensation in each other's 
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company since their marriage. Lill^ always as 
impulsive as ever, in spite of her belief to the 
contrary, wanted some extra demonstration of 
affection from Sir Frederick to set her heart at 
ease^ and to obtain this she began to flatter him 
with the cunning of love. 

** Not one quarrel, and we have been married 
nearly nine weeks? " she said ; " no thanks to me, 
for I have tried to do so a dozen times," and 
she linked her arm in his. **Dear Fred, will 
you always be so kind and forbearing with such 
a wilful wife ? " 

" Will my dear little wife," he playfully tapped 
her fair cheek, *' continue to look at me through 
the rose-coloured spectacles she has been wearing 
for the last twp months? I don't think even 
your eyes, Lill, would be beautiful behind green 
glasses." 

Lill winced, and let go her hold of him. She 
felt a rising of her old impatience. 

'^ Are you still angry with me? " she said. 

*^ Angry! when was I angry? Come, Lill, let 
us go out into the air, and have a gallop on 
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something; if we cannot find horses^ there are 
capital donkeys here," 

^^I afaonld like it» bat I must stay at home 
to receive Mrs. Townsend : she did not mention 
at what honr she would arriye." Lill was vexed 
that Sir Frederick did not understand how die 
was trying to conquer heEself, and her voice liad^ 
unintentionally so^ a little grieved tone, which is 
in general peculiarly irritating to husbands. 

'^That's a borel'^he exdaimed. ^nigoand 
take a look round, ask for letters, and bring you 
the news." 

Ev€Xi while he spoke he had the door open 
in his hand. He was gone without the usual 
caress, without even, a glance. 

Lill feels a^rieved; ah! he is returning re- 
pentant ? no ; it is only Ruth with a small packet. 

"Your master is just gone to the post,** and 
Lill leaned out of the window m hopes of seeing 
Sir Frederick. 

"This did not come by post, my lady,** ex- 
plained Ruth; "one of the waiters gave it to 
me." 
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The envelope was addressed in that fine small 
writing known all over the civilized world as 
^^PaHtiu de mouchaaJ* Tei, it certainly was for 
Lady Ponsonby, though she wondered who her 
correspondent could be. Now she gaesses; no 
doubt Mdlle. Arsenieff has sent her^ as she 
threatened^ the doasen tickets for the concert lill 
opened the packet: it was full of letters^ written 
on thin foreign paper. She at once reoog- 
nized her husband's hand; she had presence of 
mind enough to say: '^Tou need not wait, 
Iteth.'' 

There they are on her lap, the direction tells 
her to whom written: **Mdme. la Comtesse de 
Ravignan." She shuffled them like a pack of 
cards, recalling poor Crummie's first confidence 
about Sir Frederick. Some were to Paris, some 
to the Bains d'Am^lie, one or two had Br^tagne 
on them. What business has she with any corre- 
spondence of Sir Frederick Ponsonby's before her 
marriage ^ Is she going to be a spy ? She threw 
the letters on the table, and in so doing a small 
note fell out It ran thus : — 
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" Madame, 

"Atez I'extrfime gracieuset^ de rendre 
k Sir Frederick Ponsonby les lettres ci-incluses, 
Je vous demande ce petit service, croyez-le, 
Madame, pour vous ^viter un moment d'in- 
quietude, ce qui pourrait bien arriver si vous 
voyiez une lettre dans I'^criture d'une femme k 
I'adresse de voire mari. Sir Frederick m'ayant 
dijk remis mes pauvres lettres k moi, je me sens 
appel^e k en faire autant des siennes. Depuis 
que je vous aie vu, Madame, je puis comprendre 
et mSme pardonner Tinconstance de quelque 
homme que ce soit, 

" Agr^ez mes sentimens de respect, 

" Mathildb, Comtesse de Ravignan 

(N^e de Loisic)." 

Was it possible to stab any one with more 
politeness ? Lill determined to play her part equally 
well; she would present the letters to her husband 
without a question, without even a look that he 
could misconstrue into vexation. Droll indeed 
if she, the winner of the victory, were going to 
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be jealous of the past — of an dderlyj coquettish 
Frenchwoman? She ought rather to joke him 
about his taste for antiques. She wished with 
all her heart he would come in and relieve her 
of the charge of his property — ^his sole property; 
she had no claim on anything that was his before 
they were married. 

Again and again she stretched her slender neck 
out of the window, to see if he were returning. 
Every time she glanced towards the table on 
which lay the letters, she lessened the dis- 
tance between them and her. They had the 
same fascination for her that a serpent is said to 
have for a bird. Her eyes seemed to penetrate 
the paper, to read words that would render her 
the most miserable of creatures for the rest of 
her life. Two cries of impatient pain issued 
from her lips. She put her hands behind her 
ta keep them out of temptation, still her neck 
was extended, revealing a most torturing exci- 
tation. The voice of Sir Frederick resounded 
beneath the window. She did not catch what 
he was saying, but suddenly, actuated by one 

VOL. II. 34 
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ci those impulses so beyond onr own conscious- 
ness that thej seem to come from a power above 
and bejcmd us, she seized the whole of the letters^ 
to thrust them out of si^t into her carriage bag, 
open on the sofiu As she did so, one dropped 
at her feet; in jacking it up she saw the postmark 
of '' Wavering," and " 23rd April,'' the date of her 
wedding-day. 

^^Mine, mine," she muttered, and she put it 
into her bosom, only the next instant to draw 
it out; the touch had stui^ her. 

" I will know all soon, tiiough it kill me." 
Tes, that is the desire which swallows up in 
such moments all oliiers. To know the whole 
of one's misery, to do that, the jealous become 
endowed with the dissimulation^ the patience, the 
stoical endurance of the Indian. Her husband 
came back. 

*^No letters," said he, sittuig down' by her, and 
throwing his arm round her waist 

The blessed influences of a serene sky and 
beautiful nature had banished his irritation; he 
had been his own confessor by the side of the 
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blue waters of the lake. Yes^ the sight of the 
Comtesse Mathilde had made him mijosty rude 
to his fiur, trusting, loving bride. 

**What has been, cannot be sponged out," he 
said to himsel£ ^^ The love I had for Mathilde 
was different from what I feel for mjr poor Lill ; 
but I am honestly glad that Lill, not Mathilde, 
is my wife." 

The more he analyzed his sensations the more 
satisfied he felt with his lot Mathilde's image 
faded in the presence of that of his charming, 
pure yoimg wife. In this happy state of mind 
he returned to the hoteL 

"By-the-by, Frederick, you have never told 
me anything about the lady you met last night : 
not even her name," began Lill. 

^^ Madame la Comtesse de Bavignan." 

*^ Oiight I to call on her, or she on me ? It 
seems to me that you having known her so 
well, she and I ought to be civil to one another." 

"What put it into your head that we were 
intimate?" 

" One can't always demonstrate mathematically 

34—2 
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how impressions are received," she answered, 
carelessly. **Is she the lady of the Faubourg 
St Germain, who made you a legitimist?" 

'* She, and some others." 

**Well, shall I send her a card or call? I 
suppose she is in this hotel." 

"You would not like her; she would not suit 
you at all." 

*^ I could avoid politics with her, you know. I 
am rather curious to be acquainted with a grande 
dame of the old aristocracy. I never had that plea- 
sure, for Sir Mark would not visit French families." 

Sir Frederick by this time felt a storm in the 
air. He was in reality too honest, too inexpe- 
rienced in deceiving, to know how to manage. The 
notion never entered his head that a frank avowal 
of his former love for Madame de Ravignan would 
cut the knot that already existed; he went on 
tying another. 

** Well, if you wish it, I will see her and tell 
her you are coming." 

"Does she need to be prepared for the sight 
of me?" 
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" If you had expressed the same wish wKen we 
met her at the Casino, an introduction would have 
taken place naturally; now, it might seem like a 
caprice.** 

^* You kept away so determinately last evening, 
I had no opportunity of proposing anything," said 
Lill. 

*^ You looked so forbidding and angry, I was 
afraid of some iclatJ* 

The conversation was going all wrong. Sir Fre- 
derick took away his arm, then changed his seat. 

Lill hesitated; should lihe insist on the veil 
being raised ? Was she quite prepared for what 
might be the consequences ? 

Had Sir Frederick looked at her, he might have 
seen a sort of f ipple passing over her skin and 
spoiling its evenness. He was, however, sitting 
half turned away, with the paper of the day before 
in his hand. 

*'Fred, do you remember the walk we had 
together the day before we were married ?" 

" Of course I do : there's been scarcely time for 
forgetting." 
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He rose and took his bat 

*^ Going out again ?" 

^^ Yes: 70a don't make it so agreeable tbat I 
should remain in this stupid little room.'' 

** Stay a minute, Frederick;" she ran b^ween 
him and ike door ; *' I have something to 
say." 

She was tingling from head to foot ; her eyes 
grew glassy, and her face green with the agony 
of her suppressed feelings. 

^^I haye had a letter from Madame de Ba- 
vignan." 

Quite involuntarily he. sat down again, 

*^ Read it." She spread it out before him. 

^* Where are the letters ?" he asked, after run- 
ning his eye over the note. 

** In my bag — all but one." 

** And you have read them ?" 

He was very fierce. 

She answered him by a look of indignation only. 
He understood her. 

** I beg your pardon, LiD." 

** I have not yet read a syllable. There is your 
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oorrelpondAoe intacty mp to mxjr wedding-^aj. 
Possibly Madame de Bayignan judged me as 
you did. Thb one I witfaiiold, the one written 
on die daj you married me.^ 

He interrupted her. 

^* Not written.^ 

" Sent away, then, on the day you married me. 
I mean to read it in your pretaice.'' 

^^ You will de a very fooliah act, LilL Can 
you not understandy there may be times when 
a man, who is a man^ feels bound to use aoft 
language to a woman, to cover hard truth? " 

^'Perfectly," she aaid, and she opened the 
letter. ** I will read it aloud." 

^I j)eg of you, Lill, as. a favour, to give me 
that foolish scrawL I forget what is in it; but 
I awear to you that I loved you, and you only, 
the day we were macried. Give it to me." 

She sprang past him through the door con« 
neding the sahn and bedroom ; bjafore he could 
prevent it» he heard the key turned in that door, 
and aiso in the one on the stairs. 

She opened the letter and hesitated as a 
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gambler does^ who is. aboat to stake all he 
possesses. on one throw. But she coald not with- 
stand that ravenous appetite for certainty which 
is one of the invariable symptoms of jealousy : 
she sought it^ and found it. 

The letter, dated the 22nd of April, began 
with, — 

*'Too late, too late: your relenting is like a 
reprieve to a dead man." Here was confirmation 
of those suspicions allayed, not uprooted, which 
had tortured her at Wavering. She writhed 
now under the knowledge that she was not the 
one he would have chosen. She pursued her 
reading. ''You should have my life, willingly; 
but not my honour. My word is given ta Miss 
Tufiton, and not even to call you my own, would 
I now draw back. You alone know whether 
your heart is racked by the anguish you so 
well describe; or whether your pen was guided 
by the infernal desire to stir into life the embers 
of a passion you provoked, and then disdained. 
That mad, soul-absorbing passion which I have 
felt for you, I shall never feel again. You have 
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had the first bloom of my heart, but it will flower 
again, tended and sheltered by my sweet girl- 
bride. I can confidently trust my happiness in 
her hands. She loves me simply, affectionately. 
Her love was a spontaneous gift; I accepted it 
gratefuQy, as a shipwrecked wretch does a 
saving plank. In return I give her firm faith 
and deep devotion. I look back on the year 
gone by as on an epoch of folly and delusion. 
It belongs to the shadowy past My heart will 
be re-baptized to happiness through the innocent 
love of the beautiful, noble creature who will 
be my wife within less than twenty-four hours.'* 

The signature, and that was all. 

As she read, Lill felt with horrible distinctness 
every single hair of her head moving. She could 
not keep her teeth fi*om chattering. She had 
seen what was in Blue Beard's closet. Rub, rub, 
as she may, she will never rub out from her 
heart the testimony of her unwise visit 
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CHAPTER XXL 

LOVE IN HATE, 

TEOuaHTS are too rapid in the terrible crises of 
life, to be caught hold of and described. lall's 
soul was like a ship between ScyllaandCharybdis. 
It was tossing on hissings bubbling waves, wiih- 
ont compass and witbout steersman. Onlj two 
months! and already at the end of her happiness. 
It would be of no avail to follow the impulse, 
sprung from the cowardice rather than bom the 
courage of her love, which was urging her to 
throw herself on her husband's neck, counselling 
her to seek no further oilightenment as to how 
much or how little she had of his heart, but 
rather to undertake the conquest of the whole. 

«I should fail," she said to herself, *^for I 
could never forget. My faith in him is lost. 
Where, then, would be my standing point? The 
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wordSj addressed to that woman on the very ere 
of our marriage day, would for ever come be- 
tween my heart and his." 

She overheard Sir Frederick push back his 
chair. She heard his step : that well-known 
sound, which had always been a signal of joy to 
her : it brought tears into her eyes, scorched by 
the reading of the leftter. Sir Frederick knocked 
at the inner door. His sensations about Madame 
de Ravignan's spiteful conduct were a curious 
compound of anger and mortification ; but know- 
ing that whatever had been the doubtful state 
of his affections when he proposed to LID, that 
now she was undisputed sovereign of^his heart, 
when he cooled, he was ready to smile at the 
tragic manner in which his wife had rushed out 
of the room, clutching his last unlucky efiusion 
to Madame de Ravigiwn. Sir Frederick was 
handsome as an archangel, amiable, affectionate, 
and generous-hearted, but by no means the hero 
of romance Lill had erected him into. Moreover, 
though he had made a great show of vehemence 
towards Madame de Ravignan, he had no great 
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capability of passion; the gentle tenderness he 
felt for Lill was what was most in accordance 
with his character. 

*^ Lill, come back to me," he called, through 
the closed door. 

The voice had its effSsct — she opened the door ; 
he seized her in his arms, and kissed her violently 
— ^with a violence, indeed, that was new to her. 

There is no calculating with sensitive natures. 
Lill drew back offended. She felt the caress 
almost an insult. 

^'I am not Madame de Ravignan, the object 
of a * mad, soul-absorbing passion,' but your wife," 
and she walked to the sofa. 

"My dear Lill I" exclaimed Sir Frederick. 
*^ I would as soon have met a tigress in my 
path as that lady." 

** You forget that the window is open. Sir 
Frederick; that lady may hear you. You need 
not use such strong language to reassure me; I 
am not going to play the jealous wife." 

** You have no cause for doing so. My dear 
love, how ill you look I " 
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« No wonder I" 

Sir Frederick's ease of manner^ which she was 
too agitated to perceive was assumed^ threw her 
into one of those terrihle accesses of passion in 
which a woman is capable of killing the man 
she adores. 

**I marvel you have survived your trials. 
There's your letter," she said, and threw it on 
the ground, giving him a look of scorn that was 
equivalent to a blow on the face. 

He coloured, and stooped to pick up the letter. 
He was in the act of* tearing it, when she darted 
forward and tried to snatch it from him. 

" No, you shall not destroy it ; I have changed 
my mind, — I shall keep it" 

He stopped what further she would have said, 
by placing his hand on her mouth, exclaiming, — 

"Listen I" 

A man in the street was shouting, ** Revolution 
a Paris I Massacres. Battaille sanglante k Mont- 
martre ; I'ArchevSque assassin^." 

Sir Frederick ran out, leaving Lill undisputed 
possession of the letter. 
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** How much he loves me I " she thought^ 
bitterly. ^Mj anguish is nothing to him; he 
does not even see it» Oh I what a fool I have 
been!" 

Sir Frederick was away nearly half an hour ; 
he came back very pale. 

''The French mail has come in, and I have 
a letter from Alicia* Valentine has been severe]^ 
wounded in the streets of Paris ; the doctors give 
little hope. My poor mother I a shaft from her 
own bow has done it. I must be off for Geneva 
this afternoon, Lill. Do what I will, I cannot be 
in Paris before the day B&er to-morrow, probably 
too late." 

Lill made no remark, though she had a momen- 
tary sympathy in his distress. 

*^ Your friend will be here to-day or to-morrow," 
he continued; "and, with Ruth and Jacques, 
you will not be a&aid to remain here without 
me." 

" I shall do very well," said LilL 

She did not ask to see Alicia's letter, nor for 
any explanation as to how Valentine came to be 
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wounded, nor yet interest lierself in Sir Frederick's 
preparations for his jonmey. 

She sat like one overcome by invincible sleep. 
He was going away> then, without their having 
come to any understanding about those letters; 
he seemed to have foi^tten that she was offended> 
and had good right to be offended. Her heart 
waa wounded, and her pride irritated. She was 
very unhappy. 

More than once Sir Frederick, in his hurried 
entries and exits, looked at her : he knew she was 
not deficient in feeling. He looked, but Lill was 
cold as ice, unyielding as iron. 

^^ I' shall go to the salU h manger , and have 
a poktge and a chop," he said. ^^ I have not more 
than three quarters of an hour to spare." 

" Yes ; I suppose you will not stop before you 
reach Geneva." 

He had expected something more. He went out 
of the room; the sharp closing of the door made 
Lill spring from her seat She sat miserable and 
undecided while he was away ; her good and bad 
angel at either ear — the one repeating, "Self- 
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sacrifice is heavenly ; the greater the sacrifice the 
diviner;" the other dinning in her ears, **Not 
married for love.'' The room seemed papered with 
" spontaneous gift." She could never forgive his 
writing that ; besides^ she had seen a man in 
love : memory too fidthfiiUy helped her with 
her comparison. All the outpourings of Sir 
Frederick fell short of the mark Giuliani's 
restraint had reached. 

She did not move when Sir Frederick came back, 
already with his hat on. 

** Lill 1 " he raised her up in his arms, *' are we 
friends?" 

She turned aside. He stooped to kiss her. 
She moved so rapidly, that the kiss fell on her 
head. - 

"You are very unkind, LilL" 

** Unkind 1 how dare you accuse me when you 
have made me miserable ? " 

*' It's too bad! " he said, and, letting go his hold, 
he walked slowly to the door. He lingered ; not a 
syllable, not a breath even, met his ear; he was 
outside the door — no relenting ; downstairs — in the 
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street When Lill heard the clacking of the 
postilion's whip^ her heart had such a pang she 
thought it must have broken; she felt like 
one annihilated. How long she remained in that 
stony sorrow, she never knew — ^perhaps a minute, 
perhaps an hour. Nothing that had been, ever 
would be the same again; never, never more. 
Her eyes had been opened; distrust had entered 
her soul, with griefl 

The next morning Lill was tormented by a 
visit from Mdlle. Arsenieff. The Russian had 
begun by being jealous of Lill for her friend 
Alicia's sake; but as nothing is at a standstill 
in this world of ours, but is either diminishing 
or increasing, so did this dislike of Mdlle. Arse- 
nieflF augment into unreasoning hatred of young 
Lady Ponsonby. 

** I am come now to place myself under your 
patronage. Lady Ponsonby,'' said Mdlle. ArsenieflF. 
^^ Madame de Ravignah set out for Paris last 
evening ; so did Sir Frederick, I hear ; perhaps, 
they may make the journey together." 

" I think that is not probable. Sir Frederick 
VOL. n. 35 
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will hurry on without a moment's delay; it is 
with him a matter of life and death*'' 

**They were old fiiends^ you know. People 

say "" 

Lill interrupted her: "People say that Sir 
Frederick proposed to her. Oh^ yes ; he told me 
that story. Young men's first loves^ he said, are 
apt to be rather elderly. They are maternal, and 
not exacting." 
Another letter came from Mrs. Townsend. 
Marco Alberti was too ill to be moved from 
Turin. Could not the Ponsonbys come on there ? 
At that season of the year the journey was no- 
thing from Chamb^-y. 

" I will go to her," said Lill ; " he has set me 
an example of devotion to friends." 

She thoroughly believed what Mdlle. Arse»- 
nieff meant her to believe. And in following 
out her own quickly conceived plan, she was 
not likely to be soon imdeceived. What she felt 
was love in hate. She adored him, yet she 
wished with all her heart to pain him; she did 
not care at what cost to herself: vengeance on 
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him^ vengeance on herself. She told Ruth to pack 
her trunks^ and to desire Jacques to get Sir 
Frederick's luggage ready. She sent him off in 
charge of it to Paris the same day that she her- 
self started for Italy. 

From Turin, LiU wrote to Sir Frederick. She 
told him in a very few lines that she had deliber- 
ately left Aix, and that, after the discovery she 
had made, she felt the necessity of their not 
meeting again at the present moment. She 
begged, therefore, he would agree to her request 
to be allowed twelve months for reflection. He 
was, she believed, too delicate-minded to refuse 
her. For the present it was settled she should 
remidn with Mrs. Townsend and Madame 
AlbertL It was the maddest act of poor Lill's life. 

Had Sir Frederick had some more experience, 
he would have treated her malady more leniently. 
Unfortunately, also, when this crazy document 
reached him, he had not the heart to lay any 
additional burden on Lady Ponsonby. Valentine 
breathed, and that was alL Ever by the bedside 
of the gentle, kindly-natured young man, the 
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mother's heart ached with self-reproach tliat this 
child had hitherto been the one of her children 
about whom she had thought least. Alicia, there- 
fore, was Sir Frederick's confidant, and shared in 
his indignation. She was, as most single women 
usually are, unmercifully severe as to the duties 
of a wife ; without any knowledge of the vagaries 
of an impetuous human being like Lill, witli 
her terrible susceptibility to a sense of wrong. 
Alicia advised her brother to agree to his wife's 
demand. Lady Ponsonby, on the contrary, would 
have prevailed on her son to go at once to Lill. 
She knew that the sight of the beloved one 
would act on Lill's heart like the sun on frost. 
However, this was not to be. Sir Frederick wrote 
in the first heat of his anger : 

"You have been absurd — take care you stop 
short at merely making yourself and me ridicu- 
lous. You have revengefully calculated how to 
mortify and wound me. You have, therefore, 
for ever lowered yourself in my estimation. 
I comply with the request you have made; 
but do not be astonished if, at the end of the 
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j)eriod you have named, I may in my tnm have 
terms to impose upon you.** 

He enclosed at the same time a cheque for a 
considerable amount of money. Lill, at the first 
reading, felt flushed with victory. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 



LA SUPERBA. 



Floods of bright warm light bathed the expanse 
of sky^ sea^ and earthy that lay stretched out 
before the open windows of the old palace of 
Doria. The sunbeams danced upon the blue 
waters of the wide harbour^ embraced, as it were, 
between the loving arms of the old and new 
mole. The sea arched itself beyond to meet 
the firmament in a far horizon, and showed on 
its broad breast of varied blue and green many 
a white sail. 

A vessel coming majestically into port under 
a cloud of canvas, and a steamer shooting out- 
wards, crossed on the threshold of the marine 
gateway. On the left, far within the immense 
basin, tapered the masts of a throng of merchant 
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ships, lying at anchor, under the shelter of the town 
and quays. Behind and around the shipping, 
up an amphitheatre of hills, extend the many- 
coloured palaces at Genoa, well named the 
"Superba." On the most eastern eminence is 
the dome of the noble Carignano church, flanked 
on either side by a tower, 

. Beyond the city rise the peaks of the lofty 
Apennines, each crested by its fort; from the 
highest point, the summits fall in a graceful 
gradation, like waves suddenly crystallized by 
some wizard power. At the extreme verge of 
the view to the left juts forth the bold, pic- 
turesque headland of Porto Fine, blue in the 
softening distance as lapis-Iazali. Opposite to 
the town rises against the western sky the tall, 
slender column of the Lantenm, or lighthouse. 
After ranging over this extensive, brilliant pro- 
spect, the eye returns with pleasure to rest upon 
tbe grove of dark ilex-trees, shading part of the 
terrace of the palace. This terrace, based upon 
a rock, projects in jfront of the buildmg into the 
96^ It is the spot where the Doge Andrea 
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Doria spread the princely repast he offered to the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth. , 

On a sunny day of March^ 1849^ three ladies 
were walking under the shade of the ilex-trees* 
They were Lill, Signora Marco Alberti, and 
Mrs. Townsend. Sorrow and years had &ded 
the faces of the sisters ; but Lill^ who had not 
yet attained her majority, actually looked aged. 
Absence from those they love ages women quickly^ 
and such had been the revolution in Lill's being 
during the last nine months, that they might well 
count as a lifetime. She had the haggard eyes 
which one fixed thought gives. 

** What three specimens of matrimony we are I 
Scarecrows !" exclaimed Mrs. Townsend. 

**But I am innocentj** said Signora Alberti, 
with frightful egotism. "I have done nothing 
to deserve my troubles; and Marco would, I 
verily believe, see me die of grief before his 
eyes, rather than remain behind his regiment, 
though the general himself told him he was not 
fit for active service.* 

** And you complain of that ? ** asked Lill. '* You 
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have chosen an odd subject for lamentation — ^your 
husband's heroism." 

** That sort of thing is charming to read of,** 
retorted the Signora Alberti; **but when a wife 
sees her husband insisting on joining a forlorn 
hope — going to certain defeat^ if not to certain 
death — ah! but a very few years ago we were 
so comfortable^ no one thinking about these detest- 
able ideas of liberiy.** 

"Only heroes lead forlorn hopes," answered 
Lill. 

"Mamma! mamma!" shouted two children; 
and a couple of pretty little boys came bounding 
forward. They threw themselves on the ground 
at the Signora Alberti's feet, speaking as much 
with their hands as their lips, telling her that 
"papa had said they might go to the cathedral 
to attend the first service of the Triduum to be 
celebrated in behalf of the Army, if she, or their 
aunt, or Scii Lilla" (the name by which Lill went 
in the Alberti family) " would take them." 

The armistice called Salasco had been de- 
ounced in the first week of March, and the< 
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Fiedmontese and Anstrian armies were already 
assembling on the frontiers of Lombardy and 
Piedmont , It is only justice to G^aoa to say 
that no city in the norfh of Italy made more 
costly or willing sacrifices than she did towards 
the end of ridding the country of foreign dominion. 
The Genoese are a prond^ stiff-necked^ distrust&I^ 
rebellious people; there is^ indeed^ a great simi- 
larity in their history to that of the chosen people 
of God, as described in the Old Testament ; and, 
like the Jews, the Genoese are undaunted lovers 
of their own superb city. When they claim for 
it now also the title of Italianissima, they do so 
with a good right. 

The Signora Alberti, like all persons who 
insist on nursing their grievances, never accepted 
any means of diverting her thoughts from dwell- 
ing solely on self. So now, as usual, she left the 
chance of her children's going to the cathedral to the 
good-nature of her sister and Lady Ponsonby. 

San Lorenzo is a considerable distance from 
the Palazzo Doria, so that, in spite of the pre- 
caution of setting out early, the regimeoits to be 
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present at the mass were turning into the Piazza 
Nuova as Mrs. Townsend, Lill^ and the boys 
were entering the cathedral doors. A great 
crowd was already within, principally composed 
of country people — ^probably the &milies of the 
soldiers. 

It was with some difficulty that the ladies 
obtained chairs; the little .Albertis had to stand. 
A moment aflber there was a clank and ring 
of swords and spurs, and that peculiar muffled 
sound which is produced by the regular tread 
of a great body of men. The general, his aides- 
de-camp, and the field officers, accompanied by 
the well-known deputy BuffiE^ with the intendente 
of the city and other officials, filled the chancel. 
The subaltern officers and the soldiers were in 
double lines down the nave and aisles. 

A military mass is always an imposing cere- 
mony; in this instance it was both exciting and 
heart-rending. Who could help feeling, that for 
many among that host of vigorous men, animated 
by the one sentiment which makes war a virtue^ 
this was a funeral service ? 
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The women shed their tears quietly ; once only 
daring the prone or sermon^ a sob interrupted 
the preacher and made him pause. His words 
hitherto had been commonplace^ a mere string 
of popular phrases ; now he turned his face in 
the direction from whence had arisen that soli- 
tary outcry of woe : it had come from the peasant 
woman by Lill's side. He began a sentence, meant 
to convey comfort to the desolate, broke down, 
and was oSily able to exclaim over and over again, 
" Italia 1 O Italia nostra I " 

A great murmur, like that of a wave breaking 
on the sea-shore, filled the cathedral : it was the 
offering up of one prayer, the registering of one 
vow, to break the chains of Italy. Mrs. Towns- 
end with surprise saw Lill suddenly rise from 
her chau: and look about her, as if meditat- 
ing an escape from the group which encircled 
her. 

** Are you ill ? ** whispered Honora. 

Lill sat down again without speaking, glanced 
towards the chancel, then covered her face with 
her hands. 



:^ 
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When they were again in the street, Lill said, 
abruptly, — 

"Honora, Mr. Giuliani was in the chancel; 
he was next to Major Alberti." 

" Who ? O heavens I pedagogus ? " 

** Don't call him names : he saw me too, but I 
am sure he did not recognize me at first. Am 
I so changed, Honora?" As she asked this she 
turned her face to her friend. 

Mrs. Townsend began to say something jok- 
ingly about none so blind as those that won't 
see ; she ended by an earnest *^ Yes, you are 
killing yourself by your obstinacy," so suddenly 
struck was she by the change in Lill's appear- 
ance. 

It does often happen that to judge of what is 
daily before us, we require to look at it through 
unaccustomed eyes. Mrs. Townsend now per- 
ceived for the first time the sad alteration that 
had prevented Giuliani's immediate recognition. 
A pang of fear shot through her. Remorse 
makes no account of time or place ; it gives its 
stab anywhere. In the twinkling of an eye 
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Mm, Townsend was thus wounded. She felt that 
she had not been a wise friend to Lill in the late 
crisis. 

" I hear his voice now," exclaimed Lill, touch- 
ing Mrs. Townsend's arm. 

Gialiani, with some other officers, was coming 
np quickly behind the two English ladies. As 
the gentlemen passed they all lifted their hats. 
Mrs. Townsend fencied GKuliani had hesitated, as 
though he had thought of speaking to her and 
Lady Ponsonby, but he went on with the 
others. 

**Mr. Giuliani wrote to me once that he 
shouldn't die, even if I refused him," observed 
Lill. "Did you hear how strong and cheerftil 
his voice was ? He is not changed. Men don't 
break their hearts for love." 

** The tolerably wise among them don't exhibit 
the cracks in a public street," said Mrs. Towns- 
end ; *' that's probably why Mr. Giuliani did not 
stop to speak to you." 

" I behaved ill to him — ^very ; but somehow I 
had a faith that he would be my friend in any 
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case — he was so nnlike other men; I always 
acknowledged that.'' 

Mrs. Townsend made no reply; her excitable 
imagination had composed a whole poem while 
Lill was speaking. What a grand, heroic, chival- 
rous act it would be in Mr. Giuliani, the rejected 
lover, to plead the cause of the beloved rival I 
The Italian had always had an extraordinary 
influence over Lill ; indeed, how could the most 
obstinate woman resist such noble self-devotion ? 
** She stands on her dignity with me, poor darling I 
Stupid me I not to have guessed she was pining 
to death to be forced to make friends with that 
young goose of a husband of hers." 

Mrs. Townsend lost no time in thinking over 
her scheme ; she wrote at once to Mr. Giuliani, 
in most lucid phrases explaining what she hoped 
and expected from him. She begged also that 
his visit might appear unprompted, made by his 
own wish. 

Giuliani had heard Lill's imhappy story from 
Alicia, who, during Valentine's long and nearly 
hopeless illness, had supplied her mother's place 
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as his correspondent. He knew that she had 
received in obstinate silence Lady Ponsonby's 
maternal entreaties. He did not condemn the 
young wife so severely as did his other friends ; 
he understood the almost supernatural trial it must 
have been to her, in all the pride of her youth, 
beauty, and love, to imagine herself accepted as 
a sick nurse for her husband's woimded heart. 
Love, he knew, would not be satisfied with less 
than love in return. By the light of his own 
burning passion he had seen deeper into himself 
and his fellow-beings, and had learned what to 
hope and what to despair of in himself and others. 
He had not recovered happiness, but he felt a 
greater fortitude to bear his own suffering, and a 
new power of sympathy with which to help others. 

In this belief it was that he would dare to obey 
Mrs. Townsend's invitation, which had reached 
him the same afternoon by the hands of Major 
Marco Alberti. 

Before Mr. Giuliani pays his visit to the Palace 
Doria, it will be well to understand Lill's frame 
of mind at this critical juncture. 
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During these many months of self-imposed 
exile from Sir Frederick, Lill had endured silently 
an ever-renewed, horrible internal combat ; from 
which she always came forth exhausted, and ever 
undecided as to her husband's feelings with 
regard to her. Her rejoicing at having left him 
had become very bitter rejoicing. So young aa 
she was, was she to live to the end of her 
life with this bleeding heart? She opened its 
wounds constantly and with predetermination ; she 
could not let'them heal. 

Hours and hours of every day, hours and 
hours of every night, she gave to recalling Sir 
Frederick's words, his silences ; to picturing to 
herself his looks, his actions, every scene in which 
they had been together from the day of their 
first meeting to that of their parting. Often she 
would seize on some particular expression or 
sentence as on a prey, rending it to pieces, and 
always finding in it the poison she sought for 
with such curious avidity. Or she would recoil 
lect the omission of some trifling attention ; 
perhaps something of no more consequence tnan 

YOJj. II. 36 
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a yawn in a' tite-^-tite with her, and, with wilful, 
dexterous sophistry, persuade herself to accept 
the error of omission or commission as a proof 
of indifference. 

There were other even more painful phases, 
when she had an agony of longing to see him 
again ; many and many a time had she exclaimed 
aloud in the solitude of her own room, ** I am 
forgetting his face ; I don't remember him." Then 
she would have intervals of doubt whether she 
had judged him rightly ; doubts that racked her 
more cruelly than even her distrust of his love. 
Oh! that she might have another opportunity of 
testing him. 

As the period of separation she had demanded 
was approaching its termination, a new fear 
gnawed at her heart What would he do ? What 
might be the terms which he had hinted the pro- 
bability of his imposing in his turn ? Anything, 
anything, but not to breathe the same air, not 
to dwell under the same roof with him ; and yet, 
while feeling this, she could not keep her thoughts 
from glancing continually at the chance of a 
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denial Her woman's pride could not brook the 
possibility of that shame^ and so she hardened 
herself to await her sentence in unbroken silence. 

What wonder that this miserable state of 
excitement and restlessness undermined Lill's 
health and consumed her beauty ! 



3C— a 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



MASTER AND PUPIL. 



^ 



The suite of apartments in the Palazzo Doria 
occupied by the Albertis was to tlie left of the 
great entrance; the numerous windows of their 
spacious dwelling-rooms all had a view of the 
bay. When Lill, according to custom, went to 
the salon after dinner, the sisters did not accom- 
pany her, for Mrs. Townsend had determined 
that the meeting she had arranged between master 
and pupil should take place without witnesses. 
It had been a day of hurry, confusion, and 
lamentation, for Marco Alberti was to start that 
same night, en route for Novara; therefore, Lill 
was not surprised at being allowed to leave the 
dining-room alone. 

As she entered the aahny a gentleman came 
from the embrasure of a window to meet her. 
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For an instant Lill stood motionless; then said, 
in the unmodulated voice that had become usual 
to her, — 

''Mr. Giuliani! tliis is being kinder than I 
expected. I am glad to see you." 

He said, with a visible effort, — 

*' You have been ilL" 

" Do you know nothing else about me , but 

. pray sit down,** and she repeated again, *' I am 
glad to see you." 

*' Are you ? " he asked, mechanically, not with 
any notion of questioning the reality of what she 
said, but because he was bewildered by being near 
her again. 

"Yes; the first unpainfiil feeling I have had 
for three quarters of a year, was when I caught 
sight of you in San Lorenzo. Even if you are 
pleased to know that I am unhappy, I am still' 
glad to see you, Mr. Giuliani." 

One must have heard the sweet voice that 
has been heavenly music to one's ears, changed 
to a hard^ cracked, toneless sound, to understand 
the heartache with which Giuliani listened to 
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Lin. Hitherto, she had avoided looking at him ; 
now her eyes slowly wandered over his face as 
he sat silent, striving to collect his thonghts, so 
as to find the right words to speak to her; she 
continued, — 

*'What an odd, nnlikely coincidence, our 
meeting in the cathedral, with the dream you 
wrote me of. Do you remember ? " 

He nodded, unable to talk on that subject with 
calmness. 

** You are altered ; I did not thint so at first : 
but I have changed most. You did not recognize 
me at first." 

Giuliani had sought Lill's presence, belie^ang 
his heart wounds healed over; painfiil throbs told 
him now the contrary. His tongue was at feult; 
he had avowedly come there to advise, and 
influence her to be reconciled to her husband; 
but he 'felt that if he opened his lips just then, 
it would be to speak words he was as bound not 
to utter, as she not to hear. Meagre, worn, sad, 
she had as great an attraction for him as in all 
the brightness of her beauty. Envied, triumphant. 
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sarronnded by homage^ or neglected, alone, and 
faded, she was equally dear to him; not more 
so in other days — ^not less so now. He sat cm 
wordless, feeling that his soul was like a ship 
between Scylla and Charybdis. 

Lill could not bear the silence. 

" How are your Paris friends, Mr. Giuliani ? Is 
Valentine better? Of course I ought to know, 
but I do not" 

" He is lamed for life," said Giuliani. 
V "Poor Valentine! only think of his turning 
out a hero; and Mrs. Caledon, is she as lively 
and clever as ever ? " 

How the assumption of that gay manner jarred 
with the dejection stamped on Lill's countenance 
and figure. She was no longer poised, erect, 
giving the idea of a bird ready to take wing; 
on the contrary, her head was bent forward like 
one accustomed to carry a heavy burden. 

Giuliani roused himself from his first stupe- 
faction of pain ; he said, — ^^ It is of what concerns 
yourself I wish to hear." 

" Of me! oh! dear, I don't think there is much 
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to tell — ^nothing extraordinary: disappointment is 
very common. However, I don't wish you to have 
a worse opinion of me than I deserve. I did 
not marry for money, I assure you ; it was * all 
for love and the world well lost ; ' ^ she gave 
a little dry laugh as she added, " at least on my 
side.'* 

**I never doubted your disinterestedness," he 
said, with infinite pity ; *^ and you believe, I am 
sure, that even in my most selfish moments I 
thought of your happiness^ that now to know 
you were happy would give me joy." 

For an instant the muscles round her mouth 
quivered, then they resumed their rigidity, and 
she said, quietly, *' I cannot believe in anything, 
Mr. Giuliani." 

" So you refiise even my friendship I " He tried 
to speak cheerfully, but his real sadness showed 
through the attempted disguise. 

**How good you are to me!" she exclaimed, 
and laid a hand over her eyes. 

He saw first one tear, then another, and another, 
tall on her black silk dress. His heart quaked; 
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he rose and hurried to the window. The sun 
was already low in the cloudless west; a long 
tremulous line of fiery gold lay on the small 
dancing waves. Oh! blessed nature^ that never 
refuses encouragement, if men would only open 
their eyes to see, their ears to hear. 

He had touched the fountain of her tears, and 
softened the hardness of her heart She followed 
him to the window, saying, — 

" I do believe in you ; it was not true what 
I said. I am so unhappy; I cannot help trying 
to hurt others." Her glistening eyes were raised 
to his, and she held out her hand to him. 

He made as though he had not seen the offered 
pledge of amity, but, drawing a chair forward, 
said, — " Come, let us reason a little together : " 
then pointing to the luminous line on the sea, 
he added, "Can you not fancy that to be a 
golden path leading from this world to one 
brighter?" 

**Tou are very good, indulgent, forbearing," 
she said, answering the train of her own thoughts, 
not his words. 
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"^^ You will not bribe me not to speak truths to 
you," he said, pretty firmly. 

^^ I see you Iiave heard about me," returned Lill ; 
" probably from no friendly source : hear now my 
side of the story." 

He guessed the comfort it would be to her 
to have a new auditor for her sorrows ; he 
guessed that she might have found, after the 
first burst of sympathy from the kind but un- 
stable Mrs. Townsend, little of the patience of 
a listener. He was aware also of the egotistical 
demands of a heart new to suffering. 

Lill, now that the element which had disturbed 
her liking for the Italian was absent, once more 
drew near to him with faith and confidence. 
She told him her tale with entire trust, but with 
cruel naivete* She did not remark his frightful 
pallor, as her words, revealing such treasures of 
tenderness for another man, met his ear. His 
feelings were stirred almost beyond his control. 
He suffered at one and the same moment for 
her and by her. Rage seized his heart, and 
held him by the throat, keeping him dumb. 
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Lill ended : " Th ere are some illusions which 
when we once lose, the light of life goes out. 
Is it a part of the primeval curse, Mr. Giuliani^ 
that affection should never be mutual ? ^ She 
looked at him as she finished speaking. The 
expression of his face puzzled her, and made 
her add, — ^* You, too, are angry with me." 

He struggled to recover possession of himself> 
and said, in a voice rough with emotion, — 

" Angry ? no, but I know not how to comfort 
you. I can only urge you to obey duty.** 

*' Ton are no better than one of Job's firiends,** 
she said, disappointed, then added, with a miserable 
attempt at sarcasm,-r-" Why don't you go on 
and tell me that my suffering is deserved ; that 
it is a fair retribution; that I deceived you, 
who trusted in me, and now it is my turn to be 
deceived and betrayed; that I should bear my 
punishment patiently: that it is weak to com- 
plain? All undeniably true. I have said it for 
you. Now let us talk of something CISC'* The 
last words came forth in little hard sobs. 

Giuliani turned away his head, that she might 
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not see how unmanned he was. Presently he 
said, — 

'* You have reminded me of Job's denunciation 
against a false friend. ^ He that speaketh flattery 
to his friends, even the eyes of his children shall 
fail.' I must fiilfil my duty as a friend, though, 
truth is always hard to bear. God knows how 
willingly I would spare you even the passing pain 
I know I shall now give you. You are but twenty, 
I believe: supposing that, by persistence in your 
present resolution not to seek to be reconciled 
to your husband, this separation should become 
a lasting one, how do you mean to pass the next 
ten years of your youth? You have not pro- 
bably taken that into consideration yet. Lady 
Ponsonby. The heart does not die at your age, 
and, however monstrous and impossible the sup- 
position appears to you now, I warn you, that 
you will inevitably seek compensation for your 
sorrow." 

** Stop, sir," she exclaimed, vehemently. 

'* One moment bear with me," he said. " We 
cannot concentrate the consequences of our actions 
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in one point ; we cannot say^ thus far shall they 
go and no farther. You are so young; have 
pity on yourself." There were tears in his eyes. 
"It is not God wKo will have made this fate 
for you; you will have made it for yourself, 
because you have not known how to discipline 
your own passions." 

"I am not a mere vulgar, jealous wife, Mr. 
Giuliani. I can forgive ; I do forgive : but I know 
that the evil under which I bend is without 
remedy for me; the past cannot be undone: if 
I could only forget ! But wherever I turn I see 
every syllable of that horrible letter; deceived! 
deceived in the moment of greatest trust! Mr. 
Giuliani, you don't know the words he spoke to 
me the very day, almost within the very hour, 
that he wrote to her — ^how could he have the 
heart? Oh ! never, never to believe in him again; 
it is too hard, too hard." 

The scientific physician, the keen-witted bar- 
rister lie in wait for accidents to guide them 
in delicate, intricate cases. What science, what 
practised penetration does for the man of medi- 
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cine or of law^ loye did for GialianL Forget- 
ful of self, he thought only t)f how to reach 
and counteract the poison corroding Lill's heart 
He said, — 

" Look at me. Lady Ponsonby." 

She turned to him in surprise. 

** Well, you recognize in me — do you not? — ^the 
same signs of repressed agitation — ^you detect in 
me the same quivering of the muscles, the weak- 
ness of the flesh when under the hot ploughshare 
of agony — ^that were visible in Sir Frederick Pon- 
sonby when he foimd himself so unexpectedly 
in Madame de Eavignan's presence ? " 

" No," she faltered, joining her hands in dawn- 
ing hopeful prayer, or in intercession to be spared 
his reproaches, or a mingling of one feeling and 
the other. 

** You perceive a difference; now, then, you can 
understand that selfishness, pride, revenge, all 
man's base passions, would naturally urge me to 
influence you againi^ Sir Frederick Ponsonby; 
you can imderstand how much power you have 
given me, by complaining of him; now, then. 
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will you refase to credit me^ when I protest 
to you, what indeed any commonly experienced 
man would laughingly tell you was as evident 
as the light of day, that your husband once had 
a caprice, a fancy, for this French widow, and 
that he extricated himself from this awkward 
predicament in the most gentlemanly manner 
he could; that is, by giving her the honours of 
war? Deep wounds have visible scars, believe 
me. Lady Ponsonby.'' As he thus tore open 
his own heart to comfort her, he saw a gleam 
of joy light up her eyes. She had no thought 
for his pain, unless as an acceptable witness in 
her husband's favour. 

** But he said he would give her his life, but 
not his honour," she objected. 

** Ay ! men not only say so, but they do give 
their lives, when the loss of honour implies any- 
thmg but the giving up a woman they love 
for one they do not Constancy, in this last case, 
is a very rare example to find among men." 

'' Tou would not deceive me," she said, almost 
coaxingly. 
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He had no strength left for further argument, 
hut yet enough to trample out the last spark of 
feeling for himself; he answered, — 

** Write to him, recall him, say come.** 

« But will he? Will he really forgive me?'' 
she asked, in a tremulous, eager voice* 

She would not then spare him one pang; he 
said, hastily, — 

'*And when he comes, fall on his neck " 

utterance failed him. 

There was a long pause. When Lill looked 
again at Giuliani, he was gazing intently at the 
western horizon. 

" Oh ! you are good 1 " once more said Lill. 

He smiled on her, and, pointing to the radiance 
above the sea line, quoted to her these words: 
" * Man, of what dost thou complain ? Of 
struggle? It is the condition of victory. Of 
injustice? What is that to an immortal being? 
Of death? It is freedom.' And now. Lady 
Ponsonby, farewell 1" 

" When shall I see you again, Mr. Giuliani? " 

" I leave to-night for Novara." 
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'*I forgot — oh ! I am so ungrateful — ^I have not 
asked about yourself." 

'* Thank you, there is little to say on that 
subject I am in the Piedmontese service. We 
have been unfortunate, but the good seed is sown ; 
it will yet bear a rich harvest; I am content in 
that belief, though perhaps I may not see the 
reaping.** 

He was gone, and she had not even shaken 
hands with him. 

He left her, knowing that she had scarcely a 
glimmering consciousness of the hard victory he 
had won over self for her sake. 

Before he quitted Genoa, Giuliani wrote to 
the dowager Lady Ponsonby; he said that he 
considered there was no time to be lost, if Lill's 
life was to be saved. He explained that her 
emaciation was extreme, while her eyes were un- 
speakably lustrous, and on her cheeks were car- 
mine spots, fatal indications of internal devour- 
ing fever. Happiness and tranquillity must undo 
the work of grief and agitation. 

Lill obeyed Giuliani's advice with the submis- 

TOL. n. 37 
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sioQ of % childL She wrote to hor hnaband^ 
*' Come and forgive me.'* 

These two letters w«nt bj the next da/s mail ; 
hut it w«s not m 1849^ as it is now: there were 
then na lailwafff compkted betwe^a Italy and 
iParis; Moreover, Sir Frederick watr m Eiiglasd. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

FAZEENZA I 

After the departure of the troops in Genoa 
to Novara, there was a pause of all external 
demonstration in the citjr; it seemed to settle 
into calm^ but it was like that hot^ seething calm 
which precedes a physical or moral tempest. 

The same unnatural tranquillity was visible in 
LilL She had calculated that her letter^ leaving 
Genoa on the 19th of March ^ would reach Sir 
Frederick on the 25ih or 26th. She allowed 
him a day to reply to it; she might hear from 
him^ therefore^ as soon as the 2nd of April — mighty 
perhaps, see him. *^ Fazienza I " she said, using the 
word as the Italians did with respect to Austrian 
rule ; that is, to indicate a never-dying impatience. 

On the 24th of March this strange quiet in 

37—2 
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the town disappeared. No one knew whence 
arose the rumours of disaster to the Piedmonteso 
arm}', but the very air seemed alive with them. 
Treachery, defeat, victory, alternated on pale, 
quivering lips; and yet the fact was patent, 
that all the couriers from Turin to head-quar- 
ters at Novara had been intercepted, and obliged 
to return, so that all communication between 
Charles Albert and bis capital was cut off. 

The following day's alarm and perturbation 
were still more general. At noon on the 27th, 
the news of the battle and defeat of Novara, 
and of the King's abdication, came like a thun- 
derclap. The Genoese would not swallow this 
bitter cup, without giving signs of life; the 
words said to have been uttered by Charles 
Albert, "All is lost; even honour 1" maddened 
the Ligurians. 

" Not so," said they. " If all is lost, we will 
save our honour ; for that people which can sur- 
vive infamy is no longer a people, but a flock 
of slaves, bearing on their brows the mark of 
God's Curse." 
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That very evening there were tumults in the 
streets^ and the rappel was beaten. 

It was not till the Slst of March that mat- 
ters assumed an uncomfortable aspect The pre- 
sence^ however, of H.M.S. Vengeance ia the 
bay kept the minds of the few English families 
in Genoa at rest 

Madame Alberti, who had heard of her husband's 
safety, began preparations for leaving; but Lill 
declared she would not stir for all the cannon 
in the world till she had received her letter. 
Of Giuliani there had been no news. 

On the 1st April, a Sunday, Lill and Mrs. 
Townsend, after church, took a walk on the 
bastions of Santa Chiara, and so into the heart of 
the town. The walk was long and the sun hot 
Feeling tired, they went into the little church 
of the Madonna delle Grazie to rest They 
had remarked the entire absence of all soldiers 
or sentinels on the ramparts, and that the can- 
non were left to their own care. Lill had just 
said, "How quiet everything is!" when sud- 
denly there was a sound of drums and shouts. 
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The two ladies, though accustomed to street 
demonstrations durmg the last week, thought it 
nevertheless wise to hasten homewards. They 
met a few men vociferating loudly, '* All* armi^ 
air armi ! ^ and ifrightened women's faces looked 
out of the windows, but as yet, though they saw- 
plenty of cause for hurry, they saw none for 
alarm. They had to pass the Ducal Palace ; as 
they neared it the scene changed. There was 
an uproar and a crowd. ]$f asses of men were 
dragging cannon, then there was a rushing sounds 
and Lill felt herself caught hold of and pushed 
back into a little wooden shed. She tried to 
see what was going on, but a strong hand turned 
her forcibly away from the street One of those 
horrible popular retributions was being enacted. 
A spy, one of those whose trade is to sell blood, 
had been found, and was sacrificed ini a moment 
of mob fury. 

**This is no time for women to be abroad," 
said an English voice. ^' Ladies, allow me to take 
you home." 

The person speaking was in the British naval 
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uniform, a iniddle-*aged man. LiU glanced at 
him, and thai accepted his ofiered arm, Mrs. 
Townaend taking the crt;ber. His uniform was 
of the shabbiest; hut they both instinctiYely 
recognized in him a nmn of their o^nm rank. 

^^What is going to happen?" asked Mrs. 
Townsend. 

^Nothing less than treason and rebellion, 
though I believe the p^petrators in good fetith 
will consider themselTes die new King's best 
subjects." 

^^Yoa think there will be real, downright 
%htmg ? " said Honora. 

** Perhaps, but there's the big ship for you. 
I dare say, there ^re some yt>ung men on board 
who will willingly giro you up their quarters." 

^^ I am not a&aid," said Lill. 

The officer made a half-^<»nic grimace. ^^Not 
the first time you have been in action, I suppose. 
Yoiu don't «ven start when the great guns bel- 
low; so much the betteiE. You know the Consul, 
€»f course. J^ow^ my ^advice to you is^ if he aban- 
dons the town, you do the .same. Wb^Ei the 
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sight of his gray hat no longer makes these 
Zendxi Qj right and left, you come away." 

He left them at the door of the palazzo with 
a good-natured '* Don't forget my advice ; above 
all, take your measures to be well informed about 
the gray hat, and keep out of the streets.'' 

**I wonder who he is himself," said Honora, 
"that he makes so free with the hats of dig- 
nitaries. How I wish English people would not 
go about in such shabby clothes when they are 
on the Continent ! " 

In those times Genoa had no letter carriers. 
On the next afternoon, the 2nd of April, LiU, in 
spite of the warning advice of the day before, 
unknown to Mrs. Townsend, went by herself to 
,the post office. If disappointment awaited her, she 
could bear it best by herselfi **No letter," was 
the answer she received, but would not believe ; 
she thrust forward her passport a second and even 
a third time. It was a moment when incivility 
might have been excused, but the Italians are 
fundamentally good-natured, and even the third 
negative was pronounced without acerbity. 
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As she was returning to the palace, she met 
in the Strada Nuova an officer of the Pied- 
montese line, blindfolded and with a white flag 
on his musket That same afternoon De Asarta 
surrendered ; the soldiers were all to leave Genoa 
withhi twenty-four hours. De Asarta's family 
were to remain as hostages until the troops were 
beyond the Apennines. 

The reader will be so good as to bear in 
mind that the Genoese were not in rebellion to 
their king, but believed themselves, as the English 
captain had said, to be acting /or Victor Emmanuel 
against a party who were selling the country 
to the Austrians. Among the articles of capi- 
tulation, signed between De Asarta, the com- 
mandant of the Sardinian troops, on the one 
side, and Avezzana, the general in chief of the 
National Guard, on the other, was this one: 
** Genoa will remain unalterably united to Pied- 
mont." 

The siege of Genoa belongs to history. It 
is only mentioned here because some of the 
events had to do with Lill Tufton's story. She 
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refiised atteiation to aU repoErts or prophicks of 
4anger; and when the «oand of the cannon and 
mnsketrj was not to be denied, she said ^tiiat 
she was as safe in the Palazzo Dona as at S. Tiear 
d'Arena or along the coast; where, according 
to all accounts, there was not cmly a mad popn^ 
lace, but a mad army.'' She would not go to 
the big ship; she hated ships. Her remaining, 
however, was no rule for others. ^At present 
I feel as if I bore a charmed life ; I have scmie- 
tiiing to do. I can't die yet ; besides, you know, 
Hcmora, Plandiette bid me beware of water, not 
bullets." 

Mrs. Townsend was quite heroic in her proofe 
of friendship to Lill at this period. ^ I am glad 
to have the opportunity of proving to myself that 
I have not wholly relapsed into my old selfish 
ways," she said once to a bur^ of Xdll's gratitude. 
''I am not quite cored though; so, as soon as 
Alberti can stay at home, I shall be off to the Eue 
des Trois Sabres, for another dose of goodness." 

Madame Alberti, who was dubioufl as to what 
ahe would do, stayed also« because Lill rdEused 
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to move, and Mrs. Townsend refased to kvre 
Lill. Madame Alberti iock great credit to her- 
self afterwards for this, whoi she heard that 
the English who had gcme (m board the man- 
of-war had been obliged to quit when the ship 
cleared for action, and tiiat they wero now dis- 
persed in the small towns of Comegliano imd 
Sestri di Ponente. 

It had been believed that La Marmora would 
attack the Porta Pila, at the opposite extremity 
of the town ; on the contrary, he appeared before 
the gate of S. Pier d' Arena, so that what fighting 
there was took place in extremely disagreeable 
proximity to the Doria Palace. La Marmora's 
orders, and without doubt his own feelings also, 
led him rather to menace than to act against 
the deluded city; and this naturally protracted 
the siege for days. 

Lill would have gone again to liie post ofBce 
had she not been assured by some Genoese 
friends of Madame Alberti that no mails had 
arrived. One whole day the party in the pa- 
lace passed in the cellars, another crouching in a 
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space between the roof and the ceiling of the 
tipper suite of apartments. At last came the 
news of an armistice for forty-eight hours. La 
yLBTmora, was master of some of the forts, the 
Begatto and the Specola, and a deputation of 
citizens had gone off to Turin. Poor people ! 
what they wanted was to be allowed to go on 
fighting the Austrians ; one of the terms of ca- 
pitulation offered was the immediate recommence- 
ment of the war. No sooner did Lill hear of 
the truce than she sprang out like a greyhound 
freed &om a leash ; the only precaution she took 
was to wear the Genoese niezzaro. Foreigners 
are never safe in moments of popular tumult, 
and of course there was no end of heaven-cry- 
ing injustice in the papers against English inter- 
ference. Lill stepped over or through the 
barricades with great intrepidity, or rather in- 
difference; at last she came to one guarded by 
a woman with a musket on her shoulder. 

"Determined to see what is going on," said 
the same strong English voice Lill had heard 
before. It was the naval captain. 
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"I mtist go to the post office," she returned, 
rather sharply. 

"Luckily our road lies the same way; other- 
wise, as you are unarmed, the pretty sentinel 
here wouldn't let you pass." 

In fact, the girl he alluded to (she was quite 
a girl) was presenting her musket in a very 
ferocious manner at the English gentleman and 
lady. 

The captain said, ^^ Scih scusi^^ (allow me), 
put hy the musket, sprang over the barricade 
in a moment, kissed the astonished sentinel, and 
saying, "Pretty little girls were never meant 
for such sort of fighting," helped Lill to pass. 

By this time he had come to see that his 
companion was in no state of mind to enjoy 
joking ; so he walked soberly enough by her side. 

"Shall I inquire for your letters?" he asked, 
when they reached the post office. 

She gave him the paper on which her name was 
written; he remarked how her hand trembled. 

" Good luck," he said, with a sort of paternal 
kindness, " here are two letters for you." 
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When she saw the letter addressed to her in 
her husband's writing, Lill's knees became as 
weak as water. 

^ Take my arm^ and lean well on me^" said 
the captain. ^^ Read yonr letter ; I am as bUnd 
as a bat." 

^No; take me home qoidkly/' and so he did, 
and not another word passed between them. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

WHO BREAKS— PAYS. 

LocKEB iato Iter o'wn room^ LSI opened her hms- 
band^s letter. ^^Ohl I cannot see5 1 cannot see,'* 
she cried in agenj^ but the blindness passed «W9y, 
and she read5 — 

« Monkli CxpeL Priory, March 27, 1849. 
'^I SHALL be with you almost as soon as my 
letter. I go by Paris to Marseffles, and firom 
thence by steamer to Grenoa. I shall this escape 
all risk of being detained by ehher snow on Mont 
C«iis, or by the fightmg of which we hear 
rumours. Th»e is no fear of a French steamer 
being interfered with, and I know through mj 
mother that the D(»ria Palace can be reached by 
water. O Lill I how foolish we have both been, 
la life so lon^that one can afford to squander in 
mdiappiness so many months? Look out for me, 
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my love ; let me see you as I pass, waving me a 
welcome. No more partings on this side the grave, 
Lill ; hand in hand for the rest of our lives, my 
only darling. 

** Believe me now and always your own 

*^ Frederick.** 

Down on her knees. Thank God I thank God ! 
Then she rushed into the salon, crying out — 
"Honoral Honoral Ruth I Where is Ruth?** 

Mrs. Townsend came running to the call. 

'^He is coming, Honora; he may be in sight 
now. Where is Ruth ? ** 

Mrs. Townsend asked no questions. **Dear 
Lilll" she said, and would have embraced her, 
but Lill kept crying out for Ruth. 

"Honoral you help me off with this black 
gown ; he would not like to see me in black to 
welcome him. Ruth, find my blue muslin, the 
one your master was so fond ofi" 

While Ruth was seeking for the blue dress, 
Mrs. Townsend took up the second letter, lying 
still unopened. It was firom Miss Crumpton, and 
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Mrs. Townsend fancied it might tend to tranquillize 
Lill if her thoughts could be diverted, even for 
a few minutes, ifrom dwelling on Sir Frederick's 
arrival. She therefore said, ** Perhaps there is 
some news here, Lill." 

"Open it, and tell me what there is in it. 
Honora dear, I have such a strange sensation. 
My knees are as weak as water." 

" Do sit down like a darling, till Kuth is ready 
for you. Listen to your dear Crummie." 

"WayeringHall, 

" Dearest Lill, March 29, 1849. 

" We are wearying for news of you. ^The 
notion that you may be still in Genoa among those 
bloodthirsty Italians is dreadful. Surely Mrs. 
Townsend ought to have sense enough to perceive 
that Italy is not a place for Englishwomen at this 
time. I never did approve of your intimacy with 
that lady; she always led you wrong." 

" Much obliged to you, dear Miss *Crumpton," 
here ejaculated Mrs. Townsend. "Are you lis- 
tening, Lill ? " 

VOL. u. 38 
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'^Yesl oh, yes P 

Mrs. Townsend went on reading — ^^ Sir Mark 
is growing old; dear Lill, what do yon think 
he asked me the other day? Why, there was 
no picture of you at the Hall, and he said it was 
my fault for not reminding him to have a like- 
ness taken of you. The spring is cold and back- 
ward, not at all like what I remember. Every- 
thing seems changing for the worse. Some one — 
Colonel Panton I think — was saying the other day, 
that it was because of some derangement of the 
earth's orbit; it may be that, or just as likely 
something else, — I am sure I can't pretend to say. 
You scold me for not giving you any news, but 
there is none to give. 

" Lill, my dear girl, do not be angry if I tell 
you one thing ; I have kept it on my mind till 
my conscience won't bear it any longer: Sir 
Frederick is not living as he ought to do; he 
sent away all the workpeople from the Priory when 
he came back, and there he is with scarcely any 
sashes in the windows : the wind may blow in just 
as it likes; and he has only old Betty Pagan to 
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wait on him, and a man for hia horse, . I hear 
he sits in his wet clothes when he comes in from 
hunting, and never knows whether there will be 
a dinner for him or not O my dear child! 
think before it's too late, and pray forgive me for 
telling you what is disagreeable. 

" Sir Mark does not say anything, but some- 
how he is not so tantalizing as he was; he asks 
often if there's been any letter from Genoa. That 
little dowdy, Althemiah, is going to be married 
to Lord Durrington's eldest son. What he sees in 
her, I don't know. 

" With my warm love and blessing, 

'* Your fiiithftd friend, 

«M. Cbumpton." 



"Don't cry, Lill," said Mrs. Townsend; 
"happy days ace in sight for yoxu" 

" He did love me," whispered Lill ; " I will be 
so good, Honora. I will never doubt) I will try 
never to pain any one again. How many friends 
I have, and I have never deserved one 1 " 

38—2 
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"All right now, dear girl, so dry your eyes 
and smile." 

Ruth here brought in the blue muslin dress. 
Lill's fingers trembled so, that she could not fasten 
the buttons. "It hangs like a bag on me," she 
exclaimed. 

« Never mind," said Mrs. Townsend; "it looks 
charming, and you are like a violet wet with 
dew." 

"What a comfort this armistice isl" observed 
Lill ; " for now I can go and find out when the 
French steamer is expected." 

" Stefano the cook has suddenly reappeared," 
said Mrs. Townsend; "we can send him to 
Banchi. You must not leave the house ; there is 
no saying who might arrive in the meantime." 

"The steamer from Marseilles was due that 
day, but might not arrive before night," was the 
information brought back by Stefano. Lill, as may 
be supposed, was pitiably restless. It was so 
evidently painful to her to be forced to speak, 
that at last Mrs. Townsend gave up her well- 
meant efforts to distract her attention from the 
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one subject, and left her free to wander from 
window to window. Looking at the port through 
a small telescope, and examining her watch, were 
the alternations in which Lill passed hours. She 
could not be induced to sit down to dinner; 
she was sure the steamer would pass exactly 
then, and she should never forgive herself if 
she were out of the way. They must send her 
a crust of bread and a glass of wine. 

Half an hour after, when Signora Alberti and 
Mrs. Townsend returned to the salon, Lill was 
not there ; the sisters took it for granted that 
she had gone to her own room. 

Just afterwards there was a tap at the door, 
and with a *' Con licenzaP Mr. Giuliani came in. 

''You know," said Mrs, Townsend, hurrying to 
him, ^*that Sir Frederick Ponsonby is expected 
to-day by the French steamer." 

'^I came with the news in case it might not 
have reached you," he replied. " I had a letter 
from his mother two days ago." Giuliani sat 
down like one thoroughly wearied with long 
watching. " I am just from Turin," he added. 
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**Sad times,*' said Mrs. Townsend, struck by 
his worn appearance. His lips movedt but she 
distinguished no words. 

The sharp report of a rifle, sounding quite doae 
to the windows, made the two ladies start, the 
Signora Alberti exclaiming, ^^Oh, dear I thoee 
weary guns. I don't think these Genoese under- 
stand the meaning of the word truce." 

"Men discharging their muskets probably," 
said GiulianL Here little Lorenzo Alberti came 
into the room; he sidled up to his mother, 
looking frighten^ 

"Mamma, mamma, come to Scii* lalla; come, 
she won't speak" 

"Good heavens!" cried the mother, "what 
is the matter? You have hurt yourself, Renzo. 
Look at the child's frock." 

"It's blood, it's blood," shrieked the boy, in 
horror of the red spots he now saw. " Scii Lilla I 
SciiLilla!" 

" Where is Scii Lilla? " asked Mrs. Townsend, 
hurriedly. 

" On the terrace ; — oh, my frock ! " 
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There was something infectious in the little 
fellow's distress and terror. Giuliani^ closely fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Townsend, ran out into the court, 
beyond which is the ilex-shaded terrace jutting 
into the sea. There they saw Lill lying, face down- 
wards, on the ground, her head in the direction 
of the entrance of the port 

" She has fainted 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Townsend. 

Giuliani knelt down; he touched Lill's hand, 
gently raised her head; he looked up at Mrs. 
Townsend. 

'^ Well? " she cried, sharply. 

" She is dead," he said. 

" Impossible ! nonsense 1 " burst out Mrs. Towns- 
end. ^' She was well half an hour ago. She has 
fainted." 

Giuliani pointed to a small red circle on the 
bosom of the blue dress. ** She has been shot ; 
God help her 1 " He tried to lift up the prostrate 
body; that slim form weighed like a heavy load 
of lead. '^ I cannot do it," he muttered, and the 
sweat-drops fell from his forehead. 

Plenty of help — ^half a dozen surgeons were 
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soon on the spot. They were useless — ^Lfll Tuf- 
«ton's spu-it had fled from this world. 



Some hours after — it was dark by that time — 
Mrs. Townsend5 a candle in her hand, came into 
the salon where Giuliani was waiting for her. 
She found him in the recess of the same win- 
dow where he and Lill had sat together during 
their last interview. He had not mi^ed the 
light from the sky, so full of expectation was 
he; all was not at an end yet for him. Mrs. 
Townsend beckoned to him;, he rose and went 
to her. 

** You can go in now,** she said, pointing to a 
door. 

*^ Alone, if you please." 

She bowed and left him. 

He went calmly enough up to the side of the 
bed, on which lay the remains of the woman he 
had so truly loved. 

Could anything so lovely be death? 

A smile of hope was on the sweet white face. 
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Every trace of the care and grief that had so 
changed her when he last saw her^ had vanished. 
She looked younger than he had ever known 
her. He stooped down to press a kiss on those 
exquisite lips. 

"Lilll" he ejaculated; it was the first time 
he had thus named her — " Lill 1 you would say 
No, if you could speak ; I will not rob you now." 

He drew forward a chair and sat down by the 
body. Those who have kept a similar vigil know 
how faithfiilly memory paints in such moments. 
Every scene in which he and Lill had met, every 
word, every look of hers, came livingly back to 
Giuliani. There she was again before him in 
all the grace of her piquant beauty, playfully 
defying Sir Mark. That picture dissolved into 
another, in which she appeared first as the pretty 
petulant pupil, soon subdued to gentleness by 
his repellent coldness — a coldness only skin deep, 
God knows. K any had been by to mark him, 
they would have seen him sometimes smile, so 
lifelike were the visions passing before him. 
Once, he fancied she called him " Mr. Giuliani." 
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He started to his feet ; it snrely was not pos- 
sible that he had only recollected the sound of 
her voice speaking his name. 

He had not yet drained the bitter cup to the 
lees. He had done for the best; but why had 
he, a man marked down by calamity, tried twice 
to influence the fate of that bright creature? 
If 

What worlds of agony that little word can 

hold — ah ! it was a pitiM case. 

* * * * 

At midnight there was a great stir in the 

Palazzo Doria; Sir Frederick Ponsonby had ar- 
rived. 

*^ Who was to tell him what had happened? " , 
"Not I, not I," cried Mrs. Townsend, wring- 
ing her hands. 

Mercifully, Sir Frederick knew his misfortune. 
He had heard of it before leaving the steamer 
from some custom-house officers, who, in ignorance 
of his interest in the tragical occurrence — already 
become town talk — ^had related every detail in 
his presence. 
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Once again Mrs. Townsend was a guide to 
the Chamber of Death. 

Giuliani was still seated by the bed^ his look 
riveted to Lill's fece. He was violently moved 
when Sir Frederick went in ; Mrs. Townsend saw 
his eyes lighten with passion; then he turned to 
take one more glance of those beloved features ; 
subdued^ he bowed to Sir Frederick, quietly left 
the room, and immediately after the house. 
Of him none of his former friends know aught, 
save that he went to Rome, one of Manara's 
deathless band. 

Lill lies buried in the Protestant Cemetery of 
San Benigno. 

It was never ascertained with any certainty 
how she met her death; it was supposed she had 
slipped out to watch for the French steamer, and 
been hit by mere accident. In all probability, 
the sharp report which by its proximity had so 
startled the Signora Alberti, had sounded poor 
Lill's knell. The surgeons one and all agreed 
that her death had been too instantaneous for pain 
of body or mind. 
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" She was so happy, so very happy, the whole 
of that day," was all the comfort Mrs. Townsend 
could ihmk of for the wretched husband ; — ^^ she 
will never know grief again; she is safe in the 
Land of Promise." 



THE END. 
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The Conduct of Life. 

By Ralph Waldo Emerson^ 

Author of "Essays/* '* RepresentatiTe 

Men," &c PMt 8to, price 6«. doth. 

%* Also a Ghfii^ Editoi. U ijloth. 



SmiUi, Elder and Co., 65, C&nHiiU, London. 



Egypt in its Biblical 
Helatioist. 

By the Bev. J. Fmdkes Jones. 
Po«t 8vo, price 7*. 6rf. dotb. 

Turkish Life and 
Character. 

By Walter Thomhury. 

Author of ** Life m Spam," &c. &c. 

•Two Vols., with Eight Tinted Illnstm- 

tions, price 21 «. cloth. 

Shakspere and his 
Birthplace. 

By John B. Wise. 

With 22 Illustrations hy W. J. Linton. 
Crown 8 vo. Printed on Toned Paper, 
and handsomelybound in ornamental 
cloth, gilt edget», pvice 7«. 6d. 

*^^* Also a cheap edition^ 2«. 6<^. cloth. 



Legends from Fairy Land. 

By Hohne Lee. 
Author of "Against Wind and Tide/' 

" Sylvan Holfii Daughter." 

JFcap Svo, with Eight lUusttatiDiM by 

H. Sanderson, price 3«. %d. doth. 



Bermuda: 

Its HistDTy, Geology, Climate, Ph)- 
dtictu, Agriculttire, <fec, &c. 

By Theodore L. Godet, M.D. 
Post 8vo, price 9». cloth. 



Tea Planting in the 

Himalaya. ; ! 

By A, T. MeGowan. \ 

8vo, with- Frontispiece, price 6*. cloth. ' 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



History of the Venetian 

Republic : 

Her Rise, her Greatness, and her 
Civilization. 

By W. Carew Hazlitt. 

Complete in 4 vols. 8vo, with Dlustra- 

tions,. price 2/. 16t., cloth. 

*^* Volumes HL and IV.. may he had 

separatelj. 



Life of Schleiermacher, 

As unfolded in his Autobiography 
and Lettersr. 

Translated' from the German hy 
Frederica. Rowan, 

Two vols., post 8vo, with. BortBttt 
Pri^ One Qumcft^cML 



The Autobiography of 

Leigh Hxmtt. 

Bevised hy BPimself, with addi- 
tional Chapters hy his Eldest 
Son. 

One vol., post'Svo, with a Portrait 
engraved on Btesl ^nr an Original 
Drawing. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 



The Life of Charlotte 
Bronte (Gurrer Bell) . 

By Mrs. Gaskell. 

Tamtik "EBiAm^ revisad^ we voL«,with 
a Pettanil of ^te BvpittS Md» a 
Yiow^eiHawt^rtliPkCBOQageL' Price 
78. 6d. ; morocco elcgai^|.4ib . 



4 New and Standard Works pvhlished hy 


The Life of Edmond 


Kobert Owen and his 


Malone 


Social Philosophy, 


(Editor of Shakspeare) ; with 


By William Lucas Sargantj 
Author of *' Social Lmoyators and the 


Selections from lus MS. Anec- 


Schemes." 


dotes. 


1 YoL, post Syo. 10«. .6 J. cloth. 


By Sir James Prior ^ 




Author of the "lifb of Edmund 


Shelley Memorials. 


Burke," "Life of OUver Goldsmith." 


Edited hy Lady Shelley. 


Demy 8vo, with Portrait, price 14«. 


Second Edition. In one voL, post 8ti 


cloth. 


Price 7«. %d, doth. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



A Visit to the Philippine 

Isles in 1858-59- 

By Sir John Botpring, 

Goremor of Hong Kong, and H.M.'s 
Plenipotentiaiy in China. 

Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
price 18a. cloth. 



Heathen and Holy Lands ; 

Or, Sunny Days on the Salween, 

Nile, and Jordan. 

By Captain J. P. Briggs, Bengal 
Army. 

Post Syo, price 12«. cloth. 



Narrative of the Mission 
to Ava. 

By Captain Henry YuUj Bengal 
Engineers. 

Imperial 8yo, with Twenty-four Plates 
(TwelYe coloured). Fifty Woodcuts, 
and Four Maps. Elegantly bound 
in cloth, with gilt edges, price 
2/: 1S«. Gd 



Through Norway with a 

Knapsack. 

By W. M. Williams. 

With Six Coloured Views. SeooD< 
Edition, post 8vo, price 12«. cloth. 

Voyage to Japan, 

Kamtschatka, Siberia, Tartar} 
and the Coast of China, x 
H.M.S. Barracouta. 
By J. M. Tronson, jR.j^. 

8yo, with Charts and Views. IBs. clot! 

To Cuba and Back. 
By B. H. DanUy 

Author of "Two Years before the 

Mast," &c. 

Post 8yo, price 7«. cloth. 

Life and Liberty in 

America. 

By Dr. C. Mackay. 

Second Edition, 2 yoIs., post Syo, wit 
Ten Tinted Illustrations, price 21«. 



Smithy Elder and Co., 65, Comhill, London. 

WORKS OF MR. RUSKIN. 



Modem Painters. 

Now complete in five vols., Imperial 8vo, with 84 Engravings on 
Steel, and 216 on Wood, chiefly from Drawings by the Aulihor. 
With Index to the whole Work. Price SL 65. 6eZ., in dolih. 

EACH VOLUME HAT BE HAD SEPASATELT. 

Vol. I., 6th Edition. OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND OF TRUTH. 

Price 18«. doth. 
Vol. IL, 4lh Edition. OF THE IMAGINATIVE AND THEORETIC 

FACULTIES. Price 10«. 6rf. cloth. 
Vol. in. OF MANY THINGS. With Eighteen Illustrations drawn by the 

Author, and engraved on Steel. Price 38«. cloth. 
Vol. IV. ON MOUNTAIN BEAUTY. With Thirty-five mnstrations 

engraved on Steel, and 116 Woodcuts, drawn by the Author. 

Price 2/. 108, cloth. 
Vol. V. OF LEAF BEAUTY; OF CLOUD BEAUTY; OF IDEAS OF 

RELATION. With Thirty-six Engravings on Steel, and 100 on 

Wood. Price 21, lOs, With Index to the five volumes. 



The Stones of Venice. 

Complete in Three Volumes, Imperial 
8vo, with Fifty-three Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts, drawn by the 
Author. Price 5/. 158, 6d, doth. 

EACH VOLUME MAT BE HAD SBPABATBLT. 

Vol. I. The FOUNDATIONS, with 21 Plates. 

Price 2;. 2<. 2nd£diUon. 
Vol. n. THE SEA STORIES, with 20 Plates. 

Price 21. 2s, 
Vol. m. THE FALL, with 12 Plates. Price 

li. lU,6d, 



The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture. 

Second Edition, with Fourteen Plates 
drawn by the Author. Imp. 8vo. 
Price 1/. l8, cloth. 

Lectures on 
Architecture and Painting. 

With Fourteen Cuts, drawn by the 
Author. Second Edition, crown 8 vo. 
Price 8*. 6d, doth. 



The Two Paths: 

Being Lectures on Art, and its relation 
to Manufactures and Deooraticm. 

One vol., crown 8vo, with Two Steel 
Engravings. Price 7«. 6dl doth. 



The Elements of Drawing. 

Sixth Thousand, crown 8T0,with Illus- 
trations drawn by the Author. Price 
7«. 6d. cloth. 



The Elements of 
Perspective. 

With 80 Diagrams, crown Svo. 
d«. 6<^doth. 



Price 



The Political Economy of 
Art. 

Price 2t. 6d doth. 



2t[tw and Stxmdard Works ptibUahed by 



REI.fCIOUS. 



Sermons; 
Bj/ the late Rev, Fred, W. Eohertson^ 
lD3ciUBl)eiit of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 

FiBST SEiuBfl.— Gightb Edition^ post 

8vd. Price 9». cloth. 
Second Series. — .Sevcntii £ditiai. 

£rioe&«.4iloth. 
TmKD Series.— Sixth Edition, post 

8yq, yriti^ Portrait. Price 9«. cJoth. 



Expositions <if St, Paul's 
Epistles to the CSorinthians. 

Bt/ the late Bev. Fred, W.Bobertson, 

Second Effition. One tinck Yohime, 
post'Sro. Price ICte. firf. doth. 

Lectures and Addresses. 

By the late Bev,Fred, W, Jtobertson. 
Post jdFQ. Puce 7s, 6(2. cLo^. 



Sermons : 

Preached at lincohi's Inn Chapel. 
By the Bev. F, D, Mauricey MJL, 

First -^eribs, 2 vols., post 8to, price 

2l5. cloth. 
Second Series, 2 vols., post Svo, 

price 2l5. cloth. 
Third Series, 2 vols., post Svo, 

price 2l5. cloth. 



The Province of Keason ; 

A Eeply to Mr. Manseirs Bampton 
Lecture. 

By John Young, LL,D,, Edm., 

Author of "The Mystery; or, Evil 
and God." Post Svo. Price 6*. cloth. 



"Is it not Written?'' 

Being the Testimony of Scriptr 
ugaiBBt the Errors of Bomamsm. 

By the Eev. Edward S. Pryce 

Post Svo. Price 6s. cloth. 



Historic. Notes 

On the Old and New Testament. 
By Samuel JSharpe. 
Srd and Bevised Editaon. 8vo; 7«. 



Tauler's Life and Sermon 

Translated hy Miss Susanna 
Winkworth, 

With Preface hy Bev. C. Ejngsu 

Small 4to, printed on Tmtecl Pap 

and hound in Antique Style, wi 

red edges, suitable &r ft Preeei 

Price 7«. 6d 



Quakerism, Past and 
Present : 

Being an Inquiry into the Cauaes 
its Decline. 

By John S, Bowntree, 

Post Svo. Price 5«. cloth. 

*^* This Essay gained the First Pi 
of One Hundred Guineas offered 
the hest Essay on the subject. 



Women of Christianit] 

Exemplary for Piety and Charity 

By Julia Kavanagh. 

Post Svo, "mth Portraits. Price 5« 
embossed clotli. 



Smithf Elder and Co., 65, Comhill^ London. 



WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 



Christianity in India. 

By John William Kaye» 
Syo. Price 16«. cloth. 

The Sanitary Condition of 

Indian Jails. 

By Joseph Ewarty MJ).^ 

Beng^ liedioal Serrke. 

With Plans, Sfo. Price 16& doth. 

District Duti^ d"''ini?' the 
Kevo.fc 

In the North-Weit Provinces of India. 

By H. Dundas EobertsoUj 

Bengal Ciyil Service. 

Post Sro, with a ISlap. Pnce 9«. cloth. 

Campaigning Experiences 

In Bajpootana and Central India 
during the Suppression of the 

Mutiny in 1857-8. 

By Mrs. Henry Duberly, 

Author of *'A Journal kept during 

the Russian War." 

Post 8to, with Map. Price 10«. 6(f. 

doth. 



Narrative of the Mutinies 
in Oude. 

By Captain (?. Hutchinson^ 

Military Secretary, Oude. 

Published by Authority. Post 8vo. 

lYice lOff. doth. 

A Lady's Escape from 
Gwalior 

During the Mutinies of 1857. 

By Mrs. Coopland. 

Post 8Ta Price 10«. %d. 



The Crisis in the Punjab. 

By Frederick H, Cooper^ Eaq.^ 
as., Umritsir. 



Post Sro, with Map. 
doth. 



Price 7«. 6d, 



Views and Opinions of 
Gen. Jacob, C.B. 

Edited by Captain Lewis Pelly. 
Demy Sro. Price I2s. do^ 

The Theory of Caste, 

By B. A. Irvmg. 
8V0. 5s. doth. 



Papers of the Jate Lord 
Metcalfe. 

By John William Kays. 
Demy 8to. Price 16». doth. 

British Kule in India. 

By Harriet Martineau. 
Sixth Thousand. Price 2^. Bd eloth. 

The English in India : 

Being the Early History of the Pac- 

tory at Surat, of Bombay. 

By Philip Anderson, A.M. 

Second Edition, 8ya Price 14«. doth. 

Life in Ancient India. 

By Mrs. Spier, 

With Sixty Illustrations by G. Sghabf. 

8yo.' Price 15«., elegantly bound in 

doth, gilt edges. 
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New and Standard Works pullished by 



The Parsees : 

Thjeir History, Beligion, Manners, and 
Customs. 

Bj/ Dosahhoy Framjee. 

Post 8vo. Price 10«. doth. 



Tiger Shooting in India. 

By Lieutenant William Rice, 

25th Bombay N.I. 

Super-royal 8vo. With Twelve Plates 

inrChromo-lithography. 10«. ^d, cloth. 



The Vital Statistics 

Of the European and Native Armies 
in India. 

By Joseph Ewart, M.D, 
Bengal Medical Service. 
Demy 8vo. Price 9«. cloth. 



The Bhilsa Topes; 

Or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 

' Lidia. 

By Major Cunningham, 

One vol. Svo, with Thirty-three Plates. 

Price 30». cloth. 



The Chinese and their 
Rebellionsw 

By ITiomas Taylor Meadows. 

One thick volume, Svo, with Maps. 
Price ISs, cloth. 



Hong Kong to Manilla. 

By Henry T. Ellis, B,N. 

Post Svo, with Fourteen Illustrations. 
Price 12*. doth. 

Land Tax of India. 

According to the Moohummudan Law. 

By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq. 

Svo. Price 6^. cloth. 



The Defence of Lucknow. 

By Captain Thomas F. Wilson^ 

13th Bengal N.L 

Assistant A^jutant-GeneraL 

Sixth Thousand. With Plan. Small 

post Svo. Price 28. ed. 

Eight Months' Campaign 

Against the Bengal Sepoys during the 
Mutiny, 1857. 

By Colonel George Bourchierj C.B. 

Bengal Horse ArtUlery. 

With Plans. P6st 8vo. Price 7«. 6i 
doth. 



The Commerce of India 
with Europe, 

And its Political Eflfects. 

By B. A. Irving^ Esq. 

Post Svo. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Moohummudan Law of 

Sale. 

By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq. 

Svo. Price 14«. cloth. 

Moohummudan Law of 

Inheritance. 

By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq. 
Svo. Price S«. cloth. 

The Cauvery, Kistnah, and 
Godavery : 

Being a Report on the Works con- 
structed on those Bivera* for the 
Irrigation of Provinces in the Pre- 
sidency of Madras. 

By R. Baird Smith, F.G.S.j 
Lieut.-Col. Bengal Engineers^ See. &c. 
Demy SvOy with 19 Plans. 28«. doth. 



Smithy Elder and Co., 65, Comhill, London. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Social Innovators and their 
Schemes. 

JBi/ William Imcos Sargant 
Post 8vo. Price lOs, 6d. cloth. 

Ethica ; 

Or, Characteristics of Men, Manners, 

and Books. 

Bi/ Arthur Lloyd Windsor, 

Demy 8vo. Price 12«. cloth. 

Slavery Doomed ; 

Or, the Contest between Free and Slave 
Labour in the United States. 

By Frederick Milns Edge, 
Post 8vo. Price 6«. cloth. 

Life of Lord Metcalfe. 

By John William Kaye, 

New Edition, in Two Vols., post Svo, 

with Portrait. Price 12«. cloth. 

Life of 
Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. 

By John William Kaye, 

Two Vols. Svo, with Portrait. 

Price 36«. cloth. 



; 



The Autobiography of 
LutfuUah. 

A Mohamedan Gentleman; with an 
Account of his Visit to England. 

Edited hy E, B, Eastwick, Esq, 

Third Edition, small post Svo. 

Price 58, cloth. 

The Life of Mahomet. 

And History of Islam to the Era of 
the Hegira. 

By W. Muirj Esq,, Bengal C,S, 
Vols. 1 and 2. Svo. Price 329. cloth. 



Annals of 
British Legislation : 

AClassified Summary of Parliamentary 
Papers. 

Edited hy Leone Levi. 
The yearly issue consists of 1,000 
pages, super-royal Svo, and the Sub- 
scription is Two Guineas, payable 
in advance. The Forty-ninth Part 
is just issued, completing the Fourth 
Year's Issue. Vols. I. to VIII. may 
now be had. Price 8/. 8«. doth. 

A Handbook of Average. 

With a Chapter on Arbitration. 

By Manley Hopkins. 

Second Edition, Kevised and brought 

down to the present time. 
Svo. Price lbs, cloth; 17«. 6d half- 
bound law calf. 

Manual of the Mercantile 
Law 

Of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By Leone Levi, Esq. 
Svo. Price 12«. cloth. 

Commercial Law of the 
World. 

By Leone Levi, 
Two vols, royal 4to. Price 6/. cloth. 

Gunnery in 1858: 

A Treatise on Bifles, Cannon, and 
Sporting Arms. 

By William Greenery 

Author of " The Gun." 

Demy Svo, with Illustrations. 

Price 14*. doth. 

On the Strength of Nations. 
By Andrew Bisset, M,A. 
Post SvQ. Price 9». cloth. 
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New and Standard Works published by 



Sea Officer's Manual. 
Bj/ Captain Alfred Parish. 

Second Edition. Small post Sra 
Price 58, doth. 



Victoria, 

AndtheAnitralianGktldJifiiiesia 1857. 

jBy William Westgarth. 
Post 8to, with Maps. lOt. 6<f. doth. 

New Zealand and its 
Colomzation 

By WiUiam J^aimsotij Esq. 
Demy 8vo. Price 14*. cloth. 

The Education of the 
Human Bace. 

JSfow first Translated frmn, the 

Oermtm of Lessing, 

Feap. Syo, antique olotfa. Price <4«. 
•»■ 

Germany and the Tyrol. 

By Sir John Forbes. 

Post Svo, with Map and View. 

Price \0a. 6d. cloth. 

Life in Spain. 

By Walter Tkomhury. 

Two Vols, post Svo, with Eight Tinted 

IllustratioBs, price 21«. 

Life in Tuscany. 

By^ Mabel Sharman Crawford. 

With Two Views, post Svo. 

Price 105. 6rf. cloth. 

Captivity of Russian 
Princesses in the Caucasus. 

Translated from the Russian by 

H. S. Edwards. 

With an authentic Portrait of Shamil, 

a Plan of his House, and a Map. 

Post Svo, price 10«. 6J. doth. 



The Life of J. Deaco 
Hume. 

By the Rev. Charles Badham 
Post Svo. Price 98. doth. 

Results of Astronomic 
Observations 

Made at the Cape of Good Hope 
By Sir John HerscheL 
4to» with Platea. Ptitse 4^ 4s. <da 



Geological Observatioi 

On Coral Beefs, Volcanic Islands, i 
on South America. . 
By Charles Darwin^ Esq. 
With Maps, Plates and Woodei 
I^ice 10«. 6<f. doth. 



On the Treatment of t 
Insane. 

By John ConoUy, 3f.I>. 
Demy Svo. Price 14c. dodu 

Visit to Salt Lake. 

Being a Journey across the Plain 
the Mormon Settlements at Utal 

By William Chandless. 

Post Svo, with a Map. 3^. 6d, do 

The Red River Settleme 

By Alexander Ross. 
One vol. post 8 vo. Price 5m. doti 

Fur Hunters of the Wc 

By Alexander Ross. 
Two vols, post Svo, with Map 
Plate. Price 10«. 6rf. doth. 

The Columhia River. 

By Alexander Ross. 
Post Svo. Price 2«. ecf. doCifc 



Smith, Elder and Co., 65, CornhUly London. 
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Hints for Investing Money. 

Ay FrcmcU Playfcrd. 
SccondDdition, post 870. 2>.6d cloth. 



Men, Women, and Books. 

By Leigh Hunt 
Two toIb. Prioe lOc ^lotii. 



Table Talk. By Leigh Hunt. 
Price 3a. 6^. doth. 



True Law of Population. 

By Thomas DoubUday, 
Third Edition, 8to. Price 6«. cloth. 

England and her Soldiers. 

By Harriet Martineau. 
With Three Plates of niastcatiye Dia- 
grams. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 9*. cloth. 

Grammar and Dictionary 
of the Malay Language. 

By John Crawjurd, Esq. 
Two Tols. Svo. Price 86«. doth. 



Turkish Campaign in Asia. 

By Charles Duncany Esq, 

Post 8yo. Price 2s. %d, doth. 

Poetics : 

An Essay on Poetry. 

By E, S. Dallas. 

l*ost 8yo. Price 2*. ed. doth. 

Juvenile Delinquency. 

The Prize Essays. 

By M. Hill and C. F. Comwallis. 

Po.<tt 8Ya Price 6«. cloth. 



The Mihtiaman. 

With Two Etchings, by John Leech. 
Post 8vo. Price 9«. doth. 



The 



of 



Endowed Schools 
Lreland. 
By Harriet Martinsau. 
8vo. Price 3«. 64f. cloth boards. 

European Bevolutions 
of 1848. 

By E. S. Cayley, Esq. 
Crown Svo. Price 6*. cloth. 



The Court of Henry VIIL : 

Being a Selection of the Despatches 
of Sebastian Ginstiaian, Venetian 
Ambassador, 1515-1519. 
Translated hy Bawdon Brown. 

Two Yols. crown 8yo. Price 21<. doth. 

Traits and Stories of 

Anglo-Indian Life. 

By Captain Addison. 

With Eight ninstrations. 2c 6d cloth. 



Infanticide in India. 
By Dr. John Wilson. 
Ikmj Svo. Price I2«. 



Indian Exchange Tables. 

By J. H. Roberts. 

8vo. Second Edition, erjsrged. 

Price 10«. 6J. doth. 



The Turkish Interpreter: 

A Grammar of the Turkish Laognage. 

By Major Boyd. 

Svo. Price 12«. 

Russo-Turkish Campaigns 

of 1828-9. 

By Colonel Chesney, 

R.A., D.C.L., P.ILS. 

Third Edition. Post Svo, with Maps. 

Price 128. doth. 
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New and Standard Works published by 



Military Forces and Insti- 
tutions of Great Britain. 

By H, Byerly Thompson. 
8vo. Price 5«. cloth. 

Wit and Humour. 

By Leigh Hunt. 
Price 5«. cloth. 

Jar of Honey from Hybla. 

By Leigh Hunt. 
Price 5«. doth. 

Manual of Therapeutics. 

By E. J. Waring, M.D. 
reap 8yo. Price 12*. Qd. cloth. 

Zoology of South Africa. 

By Dr. Andrew Smith. 
Boyal 4to, doth^with Coloured Plates. 

MAMMA TJA J» 

AVBS 7 

BEPTILIA 6 

PISCES 2 

INVBETEBRATiB 1 

THE 

Botany of the Himalaya. 

By Dr. Forbes Boyle. 

Two vols. roy. 4to, doth, with Coloured 
Plates. Beduced to 5/. 5s. 



Memorandums in Ireland. 

By Sir John Forbes. 
Two vols, post 8vo. Price ll. Is. cloth. 

The Oxford Museum. 

By H. W. Acland, M.D., 

and J. Buskin, A.M. 

Post 8vo, with Three Illustrations. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Life of Sir Kobert Peel. 

By Thomas Doubleday. 
Two vols. 8vo. Price 18*. cloth. 



The Argentine Provinces' 

By William McCann, Esq. 

Two vols, post 8vo, with Blustratioiis. 
Price 24«. doth. 



Travels in Assam. \ 

By Major John Butler. 
One vol. 8vo, with Plates. 12«. doth. | 

Woman in France. 

By Julia Kavanagh. 

Two vols, post 8vo, with Portraits, y 
Price 128. doth. 

The Novitiate; 

Or, the Jesuit in Training. 

By Andrew Steinmetz, 

Third Edition, post 8vo. 2s. ed. doth. 



Signs of the Times ; 

Or, The Dangers to Ediinoas Liberty 
in the Present Day. 

By Chevalier Bunsen. 

Translated by Miss S. VTinilworth. 
One vol. 8vo. Price bs. cloth. 

Principles of Agriculture; 

Especially Tropical. 
By B. Lovell Phillips, M.D. 
Demy 8vo. I*rice Is. 6d. doth. 

William Burke the Author 

of Junius. 

By Jelinger C. Symons. 

Square. Price S*. 6c?. cl. 

National Songs and 
Legends of Eoumania. 

Translated hy E. C. Orenville 

Murray, Esq. 
With Music, crown 8vo. Price 2*. 6d. 



Smith, Elder and Co, 65, Comhill, London. 

FICTION. 
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Agnes Tremome. 

Br/ I, Blagden. 
In Two Vols. 

Lavinia* 

By the Author of " Doctor An- 
tonio," " Lorenzo Benoni," &c. 
Three Vols. 

The Wortiebank Diary : 

With Stories from Kathie Brando's 

Portfolio. 

By Holme Lee. Three Vols. 

OverThTciiffs. 

Bt/ Mrs, Chanter, 
Author of " Ferny Combes." 2 vols. 

Scarsdale ; 

Or, Life on the Lancashire and York- 
shire Border Thirty Years ago. 
3 Vols. 

Esmond. 

Bif W, M. Thackeray. 

A New Edition, being the third, in 

1 vol. crown 3vo, Pdce fi*. cloth, 

Herbert Chauncey: 

A Hiin more Sinned agaiDBt than 

Sinning, 

By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, Bar L 

In 3 vols. 

Transformation ; 

Or, the Romance of Monte Beni. 

By Nathaniel Hawthorne^ 

In 3 vols. 

The Firstborn. 

By the Author of ''My Lady.'' 
Three volumes, 

NetbTHall; 

or, the Wife's Sister. 
Foolscap 8vo. 6*., cloth. 



Confidences. 
By the Author of " Rita."" 

Coasin Stella; 

Or, Conflict, 

By the Author of '' Vtolei Bank:' 

Three volnmes, 

Fhantastes : 

A Faerie Eomance for Men and 

Women. 

By George Macdonald. 

Post 8vo, Price 10*, 6^, doth. 

Against Wind and Tide. 

By Holiae Lee, 

Author of " Sylvan Holt's Daughter," 

Three volumea, 

Grcymore : 

A Story of Country Life, 
liuree volumes. 

The Cousins' Courtship. 

By John R, Wise. 

Two vols. 

The Fool of Quality. 

By Henry Brooke. 
Now and Revised Edition, with Biogra- 
phical Preface by the Rev. Chas. 
Ki^TGBLEY, Kector of Eversley. 
T?wo vols., post 8vo, with Portrait of 
the Author, price 21«. 

Trust for Trust. 

By A. J. Barrowdiffe, 

Author of « Amberhill." 

Three volumes. 

Ellen Kaymond; 

Or, "Dps and Downs* 

By Mrs. Vidal, 

Author of '* Tales for the Bush," &c. 

Three volumes. 
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New and Standard Works pubUshed by 



CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR WORKS. 



Sylvan Holt's Daughter. 

By Holms Lee. 

Price 28. ed. cloth. 

The Autobiography of 
Leigh Hunt. 

Price 28. 6d. doth. 

•c* 

WOBES OF THE BBONTE SISTESS. 
Price 2^. 6d. each toI. 

JBy Currer Bell. 

The Professor. 

To which are added the Pobks of 
Cnrrer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. Now 
first collected. 

Jane Eyre. 
Shirley. 
Villette. 

Wuthering Heights , and 
Agnes Grey. 

By Ellis and Acton Bell. 
With Memoir by Curreb Bsll. 

The Tenant of Wildfell 

Hall. 

By Acton BelL 

Life of Charlotte Bronte 

(Currer Bell), 
By Mrs. GaskelL 

Lectures on the English 
Humourists 

Of the Eighteenth Century. 

By W. M. Thackeray. 

Author of ** Vanity Fair," " Esmond," 

"The Virginians," &c. 

Price 28. 6d. cloth. 

The Town. 

By Leigh Hunt 

With Porty-flve Engravings. 

Price 2a, 6d. doth. 



Transformation. 

By Nathaniel HawiJiorne. 

Price 28. 6d. cloth. 

Kathie Brande: 

The Pireside History of a Quiet Xife. 
By Holme Lee. Price 2a. ed. qlottu 

Below the Surfacse. 

By Sir A. H. Elton^ Bart.^ M.P. 

Price 2«. 6</. cloth. 

British India. 

By Harriet Martineau. 2«. GcT. doth. 

Italian Campaigns of 
General Bonaparte. 

By George Hooper. 
With a Map. Price 2«. 6d: cloth. 

Deerbrook. 

By Harriet Martineau. 2*. Gdl cloth. 

Tales of the Colonies. 

By Charles Rawcroft. »»• ^d. doth. 

•o* 

A Lost Love. 

By Ashford Owen. 2*. clctfh. 

Romantic Tales ' 

(Including *« AviUion **) . 

By the Author of ''John HuU/ca:, 

Gentleman:' 2*. ^d. cloth. 

Domestic Stories. 

By the same Author. 2m. ed. doth. 

After Dark. 
By WUkie Collins, a*. edL doth. 

■Oi 

School for Fathers. 

By Talbot Gicynne. 2m. doth. 

Paul Ferroll. 

Fourth Edition. PHee 2^. doth. 
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Smithy Elder and Co. 65, Comhill, London. 



1» 



JUVENILE AND EDUCATIONAL. 



The Parents' Cabinet 

Of Amusement and Instr action for 
Young Persons. 

New Edition, revised, in Twelve Shil- 
ling Volumes, with numerous Illus- 
trations. 

*^* The work is now complete in 4 vols, 
extra cloth, gilt edges, at Ss, 6d, 
each ; or in 6 vols, extra cloth, gilt 
edges, at 2s. 6d. each. 

Every volume is complete in Itself, 
and sold separately* 

By the Author of " Bound the Fire," &o. 
I. 

Eound the Fire: 

Six Stories for Young Readers. 

Square 16mo, with Eour Illustrations. 

Price 2*. 6rf. cloth. 

II. 

Unica : 

A Story for a Sunday Afternoon. 
With Eour lUastrations. 2s, ^^ cloth. 

m. 

Old Gingerbread and the 
Schoolboys* 

With Eour Coloured Plates. 2#. 6d. cL 

WilUe^s Birthday: 

Showing how a Little Boy did what he 

Liked, and how he Enjoyed it. 
With Eour Illustrations. 2s, doth. 

Willie's Eest : 

A Sunday Story. 
With Eour Illustrations. 20. doth. 

VI. 

Uncle Jack, the Fault 
Killer. 



Legends from Fairy Land. 

Bi/ Holme Lee, 
Author of ** Kathie Brande," "Sylvan 

Holt's'Daughter," &c. 
With Eight Illustrations. 3s. 6^. doth. 

The King of the Golden 
River ; 

Or, the Black Brothers. 

By John Rushlny M,A. 

Third Edition, with 22 Illuttrations by 

Bichard Doyle. Price 2s, 6d, 

Elementary Works on 
Social Economy. 

Bi/ William Ellis. 
Uniform in foolscap 8vo, half-bound. 

,I.-OUTLINBS OP SOCIAL ECONOMY. l#.6df. 
IL-PB^^SIVB LESSONS IN SOOlS 

IV.-OUTLINBS OH THE UNDBBBTANDING. 

V.-WHAT AM IP WHBEB AM IP WHAT 
OUGHT I TO DO P &o. 1#. sewed. 



Eeligion in Common Life. 

By William Ellis. 
Post 8va Price 7*. ed, doth. 

Books for the Blind. 

Printed in raised Roman letters, at 
the Glasgow Asylum. 

Ehymes for Little Ones. 

With 16 Llustrations. la. 6d, doth. 

Stories from the Parlour 
Printing Press. 

By the Authors of the **Farenf8 

Cabinet.** 

Fcap Sva Price 2s. dotlL 



JuTenile Miscellany. 

With Four ninstrations. 2«. 6d^ dotlL J SixilBgraviogs. Price 2s. 6dl doth. 
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[RECENT POETRY- 



Prometheus' Daughter : 

A Poem. 
Bi/ Col. James Abbott 
Crown 8vo. 

Christ*s Company and 
other Poems. 

Bi/ Eichard Watson Dixon, M.A. 
Fcap 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 



Sybil, and other Poems. 

Bt/ John Lyttelton, 
Fcap 8vo, price 4«. cloth. 



Memories of Merton. 
By John Bruce Norton. 
Fcap Svo. Price 5«. cloth. 



Stanzas. 

By Archibald York. 
Fcap Svo. Price 2a. 6rf. cloth. 



Hannibal; a Drama. 

Fcap Svo. Price 5*. cloth. 



A Man s Heart : a Poen 

By Dr. Charles Mackay. 
Post Svo. Price 5«. cloth. 

Edwin and Ethelburga ; 

A Drama. 

By Frederick W. Wyon. 

Fcap Svo. Price 4*. cloth. 



Shelley ; and other Poems 

By John Alfred Longford. 
Fcap Svo. Price 58. cloth. 

Magdalene: a Poem. 

Fcap Svo. Price 1*. 

Homely Ballads 

For the Working Man's Fireside. 

By Mary Sewell. 

Nmth Thousand. Post Svo. Cloth, It 

Stories in Verse for the 
Street and Lane: 

By Mrs. Sewell. 
Post Svo. Cloth, price 1«. 
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THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE. 

Edited by W. M. Thackeray. 

Price One Shilling Monthly, with lUnstrations. 

MR. THACKERAY'S NEW STORY, "PHILIP," 

Commenced in January , and a series of 

"BIRD'S-EYE VIEWS OF SOCIETY," BY RICHARD DOYLE, 

Commenced in April. 

Volumes L and II., each containing 76S pages of Letterpress, with 
12 Illustrations, 40 Vignettes and Diagrams, and a Chart, is now readj, 
handsomely hound in Emhossed Cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

Tor the convenience of Suhscrihers, the Emhossed Cloth Coybb for the 
Volume will be sold separately, price One Shilling. 

Beading Covers for separate Numbers have also been prepared, price 
Sixpence in plain Cloth, or One Shilling and Sixpence in French Morocco. 

London : Printed by Smith, Eldbb and Co., Little Green Arl)OQr Ck>iu:t, Old Bailey, B.C. 
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